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Don’t be surprised if, some day, 
ou see planes flying minus pro- 
pellers. 


Watch for 
ments soon 
auto firms. 


interesting develop- 
in one of the oldline 


* 


One authority claims that at 
least seven aircraft firms plan to 
enter the postwar auto field—as 
builders of cars, trucks and buses. 


* 


Radar will probably be the aerial 
traffic cop in the postwar period 
when thousands of rural dwellers 
commute by plane into cities to 
work. 


How About “km? 

Now that Congress is_ back, 
Philip Murray. CIO president, loses 
no time in urging repeal of the 
Smith-Connally War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. He said that, under it, 
two workers in a plant of 20,000 
might force a strike vote. 

Well, how about 
workers”? 


those “two 


* * 


Postwar Controls 
Auto executives are 
agreed that some sort 
ment control = over 


virtually 
of govern- 
production, 


prices and wages will be necessary | 


in the immediate postwar period. 

Believe it’s about the only means 
available for averting inflation and 
depression later on. 


* 


Prices Up 306%? i 


Under present setup, it's figured 
that boosted labor costs would 
raise the price of a 1942-model car 
by 30 percent in the immediate 
postwar period. 

Only hope for lower labor 
it’s believed, is a return to _ in- 
centive-pay systems whereby the 
efficiency of workers would rise 
sharply. 


ad x * 


Postwar Creed... 


“Present towns, present business | 


firms and present businessmen will 


form the base for any sound free | 
in the postwar | 


enterprise system 
period,” the Commerce department 
says in its handbook, “Community 
Action for Postwar Jobs and 
Profits.” 

The department has adopted the 
local community as its own base 
for postwar planning, and proposes 
to have the project operating fully 


by the end of 1943 in 2,000 moder- | 


ate size cities and towns. 


* * * 


Plane ‘Models’... 
Vice-chairman Edward 
of the Civil Aeronautics 
speaking before the N. Y. Metro- 
politan Section of the SAE, urged 
the framing of rational regulation 
of civilian flying to protect flying 
and the public. 
Suggesting that 
be allowed to decide 
degree of acrobatic capacity for 
which there will be substantial 
»>demand,” Warner advocated “a 
minimum value below which it 


Warner 
Board, 


manufacturers 


cost, | 


| yet 





“about the | 


may appear that no type of flying | 


conducted.” 


could be safely 
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Renegotiation Act 
Blasted as Unjust 
By War Plants 


Penalizes the Efficient. 
House Committee Told; 
Some Revisions Likely 


WASHINGTON.—The War 
Contracts Renegotiation Act 


i|last week underwent a severe 


blistering here at the hands 
of representatives of manu- 
facturers’ associations and small 
war contractors appearing before 
the House Ways and Means com- 


| mittee to tell why they think the 


statute should be repealed, or at 
least revised. 

It was a concerted attack by 
industry which started last Mon- 
day and was still going on as the 
deadline for this issue of AttTo- 
MOTIVE News was reached. 

While the nation’s business 
was pointing out the defects in 
the renegotiation law before the 
Ways and Means committee, the 
House Naval Affairs committee 
received a strong report oppos- 
ing repeal. This report was pre- 
pared by the committee’s staff as 
the result of a long investigation 
of the act and was said to 
express the views of Chairman 
Carl Vinson and other committee 
members. 

Charges made against the stat- 


ute, although most of those testify- | 
ing were of the opinion that the | 


law was good, might be 
summarized in this way: 
1. It penalizes the efficient 
plants which have a profit. 
2. It does not allow for post- 
war reconversion or maintenance 
funds. 
3. It is not now necessary, 
following experience gained by 
government procurement per- 
sonnel. 
4. The excess profits tax will 
take care of all but a very few 
cases. 
5. There is fear of impair- 
ment of the capital structure of 
small enterprises. 
6. It is being administered 
honestly but, as there is no 
formula, no two members of the 
price-adjustment boards admin- 
ister it in the same. way. 
A charge, too, that coercion had 
been practiced in at least one 
case by a government negotiator, 
was heard by the committee. This 
charge was made by Edward E. 
Butler, representing 200 auto-tool 
manufacturers of the Detroit area. 
He declared that the company of 
which he is the vice-president, has 
not agreed to the _ price- 
adjustment panel’s figure on the 

and 
1) 


aim of the 


(Continued on Page 29, Col. 


GM Head Expects Temporary Govt. 


Wilson Sees 3 New Entrants in Car Field 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 

DETROIT.—C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors, believes 
there will probably be 20 makes of 
automobiles after the war, an in- 
crease of three over the pre-war 
level, he told newspapermen here 
Wednesday at a preview of GM's 
production highlights. 

He did not elaborate on who 
would build the additional makes 
of cars, although there have been 
reports for months that several 
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Acute Bottlenecks Block 
Authorized Truck Output 


What Good Is a Promise? 
What Good’s a Quota? 


Timudity, selfishness, ignorance and short sightedness 
in various Washington quarters are heading two vital 
truck manufacturing programs into a disastrous snarl 
that may upset carefully-planned projects—unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to solve several critical bottlenecks 
that have stymied production. 

Involved in the issues are the matter of increasing an 
industry’s wage rate so that a steady flow of essential. 
trained workers is prevented from going to higher-paying 
war production plants; a barricade against taking essen- 
tial workers vital to these programs from their jobs by 
Selective Service, and a readjustment of priority ratings 
given the civilian end of the program. 

The so-called civilian new truck building programs to 
relieve a super critical condition in over road transporta- 
tion—one for some 7,500 heavies and another for nearly 
34,000 medium and heavy vehicles—has run head on 
into not one but several “mire holes.” 

One of these mires is the big military truck program 
which carries an AA1 rating against the civilian AA2X 


rating. ok 

Both are vital—and so critical is the situation that 
the success of the military program being completed on 
time may well depend on the civilian program going 
along with or preceding the military. If over-road 
truckers don’t get new motive power quickly, it is almost 
certain now that the movement of material from plant to 
plant in the war program will be hopelessly bogged down 
by early spring—which in turn would throw the military 
production program into a tail spin. 

Manufacture for civilians has been cut from 136,000 
vehicles needed, to 85,000 promised, to less than 34,000 
allotted in the last order and this small part of the 
replacements required to keep for-hire trucks rolling, 
may come altogether too late if military doesn’t let 
civilians have an equal priority rating. 

Foundry workers and spring makers must be brought 
back to their jobs in large quantities or both programs 
are doomed to come under the head of “‘too-few-too-late.” 

x * * 

A similar critical situation was solved earlier this 
year in the production of critical replacement parts by 
military and WPB going into conference with the bottle- 
neck manufacturers and by the “give-and-take’’ process 
of finding a method by which manufacturing capacity 
was released without undue injury to any program. 

Such a conference is due right now, with General 
Hershey sitting squarely in the middle, to solve this 
problem which may be as disastrous to our war progress 
as it will be to civilian economy, if it becomes hopelessly 
snarled. 


Control in Postwar... 


aircraft manufacturers, Shipbuild- 
ers Kaiser and Higgins, and at 
least one former producer of cars | 
are planning to enter the postwar 
market. 

Following a preview of news- | 
reels, which showed GM to be the | 
top war-product producer’ with | 
total output more than two times 
the next highest company, Wilson | 
revealed that only in the past 60 | 
days have manpower § shortages | 
begun to hamper GM production. 


to solve this 


declared: 

“I oppose a labor draft, be- 
cause we have enough trouble 
at present trying to get work out 
of a worker, and we can’t hope 
to get the best out of workers 
who may be forced to move from 
home-town surroundings to live 
in ‘concentration’ camps. 

Wilson asserted that he favors 
Cai. Ti 


problem, 


(Continued on Page & 


Asked if he favored a labor draft 
Wilson 
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(Few Makers Able 


To Start Building 


Action Needed Now 
To Solve Facilities. 
Manpower Problems 


By Jack Weed 
Truck Editor 


DETROIT. — Vehicle deal- 
| ers and truck operators, who 
‘have been looking to two 
_WPB releases for the manu- 


| facturing of new trucks as 
'a relief on the imminent break- 
| down of truck _ transportation, 
might as well resign themselves to 
| sucking their thumbs for another 
| six months or so--unless some- 
| thing drastic is done immediately 
to break several acute bottlenecks 
' that have almost completely sty- 
| mied the building program. 

| A survey by AtvTomotivE News 
finds that, of the original heavy 
' truck manufacturing release for 
approximately 7,500 vehicles issued 
early in June, Only a few vehicles 

| less than a hundred—have been 
/ made to date. And furthermore, 
that most manufacturers’ don’t 
have any expectations of being 
able to complete their allotment in 
the time limit specified. 

| In fact most manufacturers 
don’t see any possibility of com- 
pleting their allotments until late 
in February, even if they have 
the unexpected good luck of 
getting supplies as promised. 
With an admitted lead time of 
| approximately nine months neces- 
| sary today to get raw material 
fabricated into units, and with 
serious manpower shortages in 
foundries and a gross lack of 
manufacturing facilities in several 
key assembly manufacturing, it 
now looks as if the ability of the 
| manufacturers to build the ap- 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


WPB Takes Step 
To Speed Output 
‘Of Tire Fabrice 


DETROIT.--Acting to break a 
serious bottleneck in the produc- 
| tion of tires, WPB last week di- 
rected 12 major manufacturers of 
| rayon tire cord to devote their 
entire facilities to this operation. 

The directive, effective Oct. 1, 
| supersedes all other orders, par- 
ticularly cotton duck textiles of 
which the supply has improved 
materially recently. Shortages of 
cord, both cotton and rayon, are 
considered one of the major stumb- 
| ling blocks to the attainment of 
| the government's goal of 30,000,000 
civilian tires in 1944. 

Meanwhile, Goodyear Michigan 
Corp. reported that its Jackson 
branch is now producing about 
1,000 synthetic rubber tires daily 
for civilians and that this will be 
stepped up to 7,300 daily as soon 
as workers are trained. 

It was” also announced in 
Bennettsville, S. C., that the newly- 
organized Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., 
will shortly begin the manufacture 
of rayon, cotton and nylon fabrics 
for tires 
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PLYMOUTH DEVELOPS new 


57-pound piece from a Plymouth-built Bofors 40 mm. anti-aircraft gun 


being placed in a specially-designed 
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‘“tumbling”’’ mill for finishing. Here a 
is 


“tumbling” mill for finishing. 


Gas Equalization Program 


Only a Theory, AAA Says 


WASHINGTON. Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes’ gaso- 
line equalization program for the 
East was termed “only a theory” 


last week by Thomas P. Henry of 


Detroit, president of the American 
Automobile Assn., who also sug- 
gested that officiais “should quit 
blaming motorists for consuming 
gasoline they are not getting.” 


Declaring that the civilian mo- 
tor fuel quota of 312,000 barrels 
a day in the Eastern shortage 
area is 106,900 barrels short of 
the area’s proportionate share, 
based on pre-rationing rates of 
consumption, Henry said_ that 
motorists are sick and tired of 
alibis ... they are sick and tired 
of inter-agency feuds. 

“They rightly resent the recur- 
ring accusation that they are con- 
suming more gasoline than they 
should—an accusation which is 
largely without warrant,” Henry 
said. 

He pointed out that under pre- 
rationing rates, the East got 42 
percent, the Southwest 12.6 per- 
cent and the Midwest 45.4 percent 
of the total daily average of gaso- 
line consumed in the continental 
area lying east of the Rockies. At 
the present time, Henry said, these 
have changed to 35.5, 14.6, and 49.9 
percents, respectively, of the war- 
reduced total. 

“The discrepancy stands out,” 
he asserted. “The Eastern ratio is 
down as compared with other 
areas. If the ratio held, the East 
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MASS PRODUCTION 
accelerating in Buick 
jump 36 percent. 


plants where 





of Consolidated 
fourth 
Photo shows finished engines on assembly 


would be getting not 342,000 bar- 
| rels a day, but 448,900 barrels, or 

106,900 barrels a day more than 
the September quota.” 

Stating that the association “has 
|no quarrel with the quota assigned 
to the Midwest and Southwest,” he 
added that “we do, however, feel 
that the equalization program is 
lagging behind to the extent that 





'no allowance whatever has been 


| made even for the lifting of the 
ban on non-essential driving.” 


Meanwhile, Henry’s allegation 
of “inter-agency feuds” was 
pointed up when Secretary Ickes 
said that since OPA had failed 
to curb gasoline consumption, 
| motorists in the East could ex- 
| pect no increased allotments 
| now. He said that the allocation 
of 342,000 barrels daily for the 
Atlantic Seaboard must continue. 


“That doesnt mean,” Ickes added, 
“that we won’t be able to increase 
the allocation in the future. It 
|might be a matter of months and 
|} it might be a matter of weeks. But 
| we definitely can’t increase Atlantic 

Seaboard allotments immediately.” 
| Last week also saw Joseph B. 
Eastman, ODT director, announce 
that the time was “rapidly ap- 
| proaching” when rail, water and 
| pipeline facilities will be adequate 
| to transport all petroleum products 
which are available for movement. 
He noted that 1,315,000 barrels 
daily were transported to the East 
| Smee during the second quarter of 
| this year. 
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B-24 Liberator Bomber engines 
quarter output is scheduled 


floor, power 


is 
to 
for 


more than a score of bombers, awaiting packaging and shipment. 


e 





As Labor Shortage Is Felt... 





were More Training is Urged 
For U.S. War Workers 


| WASHINGTON. Regional direc- 
tors of the War Manpower Com- 
mission have been instructed to 
'urge managers of war plants to 
— more training facilities for 
| persons already on their payrolls, 
, Chairman Paul V. McNutt has an- 
nounced. This action, he explained, 
| was taken because reports received 
| by WMC's bureau of training show 
a steady decline of enrollments in 
| Pre-employment courses, particu- 
| larly in communities where labor 
shortages have become acute. 
The bureau’s reports show that 
; at the end of April, 1942, there 





Bomber Engine 
Output at Buick 
Hits New High 


FLINT.—Production of Consoli- 
dated B-24 Liberator bomber en- 
gines is at a new all-time high in 
Buick plants and_ accelerating, 
Harlow H. Curtice, vice-president 
of General Motors Corp. and gen- 
eral manager of Buick division, 
said last week. The executive an- 
nounced that Army Air Force pro- 
duction schedules call for Buick 
output in the fourth quarter 36 per- 
cent over the previous three 
months and nearly three times the 
volume of the first quarter of the 
year. 

More engines will be produced by 
this manufacturer in the fourth 
1943 quarter than were manufac- 
tured during the whole of 1942, he 
said, indicating the pace of output 
acceleration during the current 
year. Total volume for the year 
under these schedules will approxi- 
mately triple 1942 output, Curtice 
said. 

The executive said that Buick 
employment both in its Flint and 
Melrose Park, IIl., plants also is at 
an all-time high and will expand 
further during the remainder of 
the year. Both employment and 
pay rolls have multiplied top peace- 
time totals, he said. } 

Curtice stated that as a result 
of the heavily increased volume and 
the mass. production techniques 
involved, reductions have been ef- 
fected in the cost of bomber en- 
gines and that the price per horse- 
power of the Buick-built engines 
is believed to be the lowest in the 
history of aviation. 





FOB | 
Factory 


By A. H. Allen 
BUSINESS men everywhere art 
seriously concerned over renegotia- 
and provi- 
termi- 
wal 


tion of war contracts 
sions for 
nation of 
contracts, to say 
nothing of the 
difficulties of set- 
ting up adequate 
reserves for post- 
war production in 
the face of high 
excess profits 
taxes and rene- 
gotiation. While 
procedural stud- 
ies have been 
developed by the 
procurement agencies, 
forth no rigidly con- 
stituted of rules or laws to 
govern contract terminations. 
Such matters as payments for in- 
ventories, work in process, amounts 
due subcontractors, etc., require 
some definite and uniform rules 
for settlement to avoid the in- 
interminable wrangling over ter- | 
minated contrasts which was 
aftermath of the last war 

Price renegotiations, now han- | 
dled by the Renegotiation Divi- 
sion of the Army Service Forces, 
are snowballing to mounting 
proportions but are still far from 
up to date, most work so far 
having been done on 1942 
contracts, with almost nothing 
touched yet on 1943 business. 
Refunds and _ price’ reductions 
effected by the price adjustment 

(Continued on Page 18, Col. 5) 
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were 104,000 enrollments in pre- 
employment courses in public 
vocational schools, in April, 1943, 
only 49,000, and in the following 
month, 41,000. 

McNutt said that, while get-paid- 
‘while-you-learn training programs 
|have existed in some establish- 
; ments since industry turned to war 
| production, many have been _ in- 
effectively handled. The new plan 
| developed by the bureau of train- 
;}ing will, he believes, prove more| 







































effective. He added that the need peek eee 
for more and better courses for 
men and women actually on the Details Revealed 


payrolls has now become apparent. 


Regional directors have been 
instructed to work closely with 
plant managers in developing 
such programs and to assure 
them that in cases where they 
are needed vocational school 
teachers and equipment will be 
made available. The newer types 
of the planned employe training 
program, it was explained, may 
be set up in public vocational 
schools, in training centers or in 





‘On Medium Tank 


‘Powerplant 


| DETROIT.—Details of the spe- 
| cially-designed powerplant used in 
| medium tanks of Chrysler Corp 
| manufacture have been made pub- 
|lic. These engines designed by 
| Chrysler Corp. engineers and manu 
| factured in one of the corporation’s 
a | Chrysler division plants have beeng 
seadiibenas under the following | in production for considerably ove 
“ei ‘a year. They have been used in 
The regional or area director of 4}1 “General Sherman” tanks ofg 
WMC determines that training is| Chrysler manufacture, and were 
necessary to increase production in| installed in some of the preceding 
occupations essential to war pro-! model medium tanks, it was said 
duction, that there is no surplus of ; ; ie ae se i 
trained persons and that there is|_ This engine is made by grouping 
no assurance trainees for unpaid| five Chrysler engines of the stand- 
pre-employment courses can be| ard six-in-line automobile type 
secured. The WMC official wil] | 27ound a central crankshaft. Minor 
then arrange for paid-training pro-| Modifications are made in the de- 
grams, using public vocational| Sign of the component engines td 
schools or other centers, with the! best fit them for service in the tank | 
interested contractor or subcon-| Unit, but they are substantially th 
tractor agreeing to pay the costs.|S#me as Chrysler was producing i 
“ i time of peace, the company stated. 
This meant that the Chrysler divi 
sion engine line could quickly set 
| about producing them in quantity, 
with relatively few new tools and 
fixtures. Furthermore, a large per- 
'centage of personnel with long ex- 


Head Ford Dept. | perience in building Chrysler auto 


DEARBORN.—L. S._ Sheldrick, | mobile engines could be employed 
for many years chief engineer of on the tank engine job. 
Ford Motor Co., has resigned his| The power of the five Chrysler 
position, it was announced Friday. engines comprising the power plant 

At the same time, it was an- is combined by the use of gears 
nounced that Dale Roeder, chassis | assembled in a transfer case. The 
engineer, and John Wharam, as-' center of the crankshaft of each, 
sistant to Sheldrick, have been ap- | engine is located in a common cir 
pointed joint head of the company's cle. In place of a flywheel at the 
engineering department. end of the crankshaft, each engin 

Sheldrick joined Lincoln in April, 5@S a constant-mesh gear which is 
1922, and moved over to the Ford | im_contact with a driving gear in- 
organization in July, 1922, when side the transfer case. 
Lincoln was merged with Ford These driving gears, in turn, 
Motor Co. Sheldrick played an im- drive a larger driven gear which is; 
portant part in developing the! connected to the main drive shaff 
Ford V-8 and Model A. through the clutch. 























































Sheldrick Resigns: 


Roeder, Wharam 


































THIS POWER PLANT drives Chrysler’s tanks. Rear view of the Chrysle 
tank engine, formed by grouping five Chrysler six-in-line engines around a 
central crankshaft. This engine was designed by Chrysler Corp. engineers 











and manufactured in one of the Chrysler Division plants. Because the five 
component engines are fundamentally of standard automotive design, it was 
possible for Chrysler to get into volume production quickly at the time 






when the demand for medium tanks was most urgent. 
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\ Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


ONVERSATION in dealer circles 
nowadays frequently turns to 
postwar planning. There is no 
doubt that while the war has 
changed the automobile industry 
onsiderably, the changes from 
peace to wartime are insignificant 
compared with the dislocations 
hich will be caused by the recon- 
version of their operations for the 
postwar period. That automobile 
dealers appreciate the situation is 
indicated by the fact that both 
the Automotive Trade Assn. Man- 
agers and National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. have appointed com- 
mittees on postwar planning. 

The ATAM committee, headed 
by Chairman Paul Graves of De- 
troit, has made a _ preliminary 
report summarizing the various 
points they feel should be given 
consideration, as follows: “(1) 
uniform licensing laws; (2) dis- 
posal of surplus war equipment 
at the termination of hostilities 
through regular trade channels— 
having in mind the welfare of 
trade associations, and using 
same to do this work, allowing 
them to take an over-riding com- 
mission; (3) regulation of time 
sales and financing, and doing 
away with floor planning and 
capital loans, ete.; (4) uniform 
accounting; (5) dealer-factory 
relations; (6) closer contact be- 
tween association managers and 
exchange of pertinent informa- 
tion.” 


* * 


Manufacturers 
Giving Thought 


HIS committee is continuing its 

deliberations and will make 
periodic reports in the future. The 
NADA committee is headed by 
Arthur Summerfield of Flint, Mich. 
Several meetings have been held 
but no formal report has yet been 
forthcoming. 

The manufacturers have also 
given considerable thought to 
postwar planning, both individu- 
ally and through a committee of 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production. The manufacturers, 
however, have had less oppor- 
tunity for long-range planning 
because they and their engineers 
have been busy on war produc- 
tion. But, in the opinion of many 
dealers, there are programs be- 
ing carried out right now in the 
industry that will have more to 
do with the postwar situation 
than the mere theoretical consid- 
eration of the many complex 
phases of this subject. 

* * of 


* 


Keeping Dealers 
In Operation 


rM\WoO of the current and continu- 
ing activities of the manufac- 
turers are especially significant for 
the future. The first is the con- 
stant effort to keep their trade 
ames alive in the public mind. 
On this they 
job. Every automobile factory is 
pending a lot of money and bend- 
ing every effort not only to retain 
but to increase public acceptance. 
A corollary problem is keeping 
the goodwill of their present 
owners. Automobile manufactur- 
ers have always been proud of 
their repeat buyers, and have 
always realized the necessity of 
owner loyalty as a means of 
building up an automatic market 
of repeat buyers. They realize, 
however, that this owner good- 
will is maintained principally 
through the service facilities of 
the local dealer. Therefore the 
second problem of the automobile 
manufacturer is keeping his 
dealers in operation. In this, too, 
they have done a conspicuously 
good job. Some factories seem 
to be even more cooperative now 
without any cars to sell than 
they were in peacetime. Perhaps 
Studebaker and Chevrolet should 
have special recognition for the 
unusual extent to which they 
have carried dealer cooperation 
during the wartime years. 


are doing a wonderful | 


Dealers Learn 


Things, Too 
(NIGNIFICANT things have hap- 
pened to the dealer, too—things 
that are having their effect right 
now and will have more to do with 
the future success and opportuni- 
ties of the dealer than can come 
from the more formal] aspects of 
postwar planning. 

One of these developments is 
that dealers have learned it is 
possible to make as much profit 
selling a two months’ supply of 
used cars during a 24-month 
period as they did under the for- 
mer methods of operation when 
over-allowances and used car 


losses were the rule. 
ee 


Govt., Public 
Recognize Need 

NOTHER is that dealers have 

found there is money in the 
service business, and most of them 
will enter the postwar period with 
an altogether different attitude 
with regard to service responsi- 
bilities and service profit possibili- 
ties. Wartime operation has shown 
them that it is possible to increase 
their service volume. While before 
the war automobile dealers got 
only about 20 percert of the service 
business, records will now show 
they are cutting in on a much 
larger share in spite of the man- 
power and parts shortages. 


But without doubt the biggest 
and most impertant development 
in this trade in wartime, and 
which will be a continuing asset 
in the postwar period, is the 
recognition, both on the part of 
the government and the public 
of the indispensable services that 
passenger cars render in_ this 
country. The war has at last 
eradicated all tendency to regard 
the passenger car as the play- 
boy’s toy, and has brought about 
instead the realization that it is 
humanity’s greatest time-and- 
place utility. The automobile 
dealership will no longer exist in 
the public mind as merely a 
manufacturer’s agent, a place to 
out-trade somebody for the pur- 
pose of getting a new car 
cheaper. Since the war started 
the automobile dealer has become 
an important man to know. He 
has been a friend to have in time 
of need. His importance in his 
community has been increasingly 
recognized. 


| Service Comes 


To the Fore 

UTOMOBILE dealers in general 

have been using this period as 
an opportunity to develop friends 
and goodwill; as an opportunity, 
for the first time, to interpret their 
investment in buildings and equip- 
ment, their investment in parts 
and payrolls, in terms of automo- 
bile-owner protection. 

Never again will automobile 
dealers be satisfied with but 20 
percent of the service business. 
In the past the philosophy be- 
hind most service departments 
was merely to take care of cus- 
tomers as a means of promoting 
the sale of cars. Now and in the 
future the service department 
will be run for its own sake, 
for the possibilities it presents 
as a Sustnees in itself. 


| Greater Profit 


Potentials 


TT STILL holds true, as always, 

that the successful operation of 
a service department means more 
new car sales. But complete and 
efficient servicing of customers’ 
needs now means more than that. 
It means greater profit possibilities | 
in itself, ‘and greater oportunities | 
for building prestige and goodwill. | 
It means laying a foundation of 
public acceptance so strong that it 
will be difficult for a new unknown 
dealer to cut in on the market. 


ee is 
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DAVE CASTLES, president of National Automobile Dealers Assn., during 
a recent visit to California was entertained at Warner Brothers studio where 


he watched with other auto officials the making of ‘‘Harvest 
and Review Girls. 
past president, 
Automobile Rationing 


row: LeRoy Prinz 
interspersed: F. W. A. 
Assn.; Elliott Taylor, 


Vesper, 
chief, 


Moon.” First 
row, standing, with girls 
National Automobile Dealers 
section, Office of Price 


Second 


Administration, Washington; "Castles; Dennis Morgan, star in Warner Brothers 


production of ‘‘Harvest Moon’’; 
Car Dealers Assn. 


Burt Roberts, secretary, 


Los Angeles Motor 





Md. Dealers Apprehensive 
Over State Car Shortage 


BALTIMORE.—(UTPS)—A seri-| month. 


On July 31, there were 


ous automobile shortage in Mary- | 435,674 vehicles registered, approxi- 


land is threatened within the year 
due to the continuing deterioration 
of existing cars and rapid deple- 
tion of new and late-model used 
cars, it was revealed by a recent 
survey. 


Official figures of the office of 
the commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles show that the number of motor 
vehicles registered in the state has 
declined during the past year at 
the rate of about 2,000 vehicles per 


New Car Demand 
Continues Brisk 
At Seattle 


SEATTLE.—-Demand for new 
cars continues brisk, and dealers 
are selling a fair number, even 
though tradeins are difficult to ob- 
tain. It is estimated that about 
1,000 new cars are in the stocks 
of dealers in this city. Carrying 
over some of these into 1944 is con- 
sidered good business for the 


|dealer and also a safety valve for 


emergency demands by the public. 


“There is a strong demand for 
new cars,” said John Riach, presi- 
dent of the Seattle Automobile 
Dealers Assn. “and dealers are 
selling them, too. They are unable 
to get tradeins in the majority of 
cases—almost in every instance— 
as the public is selling outside. In- 
dividual sales direct by the car 
owner are bringing better prices 
than the dealers can afford to al- 
low on trades. So sales are being 
made without trades, as is the de- 
sire of the officials.” 

It is estimated that the percent- 
age of used cars sold by dealers 
has shrunk to 15 percent. To pro- 
vide a fair used car stock all of 
the dealers find it necessary to im- 
port from either the East, or the 
Midwest. 

Consequently, while prices of 
used cars are higher, the profit is 


lower to the dealer. Imported cars | 


must be late models to stand the 





cost of shipping, etc. And the mar- | 


gin of profit is cut. Without the 


imports, used car dealers here just | 


ean’t hold any 
cars. 


Van Pelt Organizes 
Packard Oregon Co. 
Ss 


PORTLAND, Ore. 
of Packard Oregon Co., 
of some 25,000 square feet of space 


inventory of used | 


Organization |! 
and lease | 


for it has been announced. The de- | 


velopment, 
emphasizes immediate wartime 
service necessities and also fore- 
casts the day when motor car busi- 
ness returns to normal production 
and sales activities. 

R. W. Van Pelt, well known 
Pacific Coast automotive man, has 


unusual in these times, | 


organized the company. A complete | 


parts and service depot for Pack- 
ard cars will be housed in the new 
!location. For the past few years, 
Van Pelt has been associated with 
Packard Seattle Co. 


It costs you about a penny-: 
keep abreast of the automotive 
better renew NOW'! 


i-day to 
news 


mately 25,000 less than one year 
before, and 80,000 fewer than on 
Sept. 30, 1941. 


Replacement of obsolete vehicles 
|is becoming increasingly difficult. 


OPA officials estimate that at the 
present rate of release, the stock 
of new passenger cars will be ex- 
hausted by mid-November. Accord- 
ing to OPA spokesmen, on July 1, 
Maryland dealers had 1,563 new 
ears in stock. OPA ration boards 
authorized sales of 338 of these 
vehicles in July and 409 in August, 
leaving as of the first of Septem- 
ber only 816 cars for future sale. 

Dealers here say that a con- 
tributing factor to the depletion of 
supplies of used cars is the pur- 
chase of cars by dealers from the 
South and West for resale in their 
own territories. Dealers from the 
South and West are also compet- 
ing with local wholesale markets 
in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston where used cars are offered 
for sale in blocks. A Baltimore 
OPA official explained that West- 
ern dealers come East, buy cars. 
and drive them West at a cost of 
$100, and then sell them at $300 
or $400 profit. 

R. E. L. Hodges, local dealer, 
stated that demand, definitely 
greater than supply for some time, 
is still increasing, because of war 
pay, and jalopies are being traded 
in for better cars. J. E. Carrell, 
sales manager of another dealer- 
ship here, declared that new car 
prices have increased 20 percent 
since rationing became effective. 

J. Markland Kelly, head of one 
of Baltimore’s largest dealerships, 
said that increment permitted by 
OPA is insufficient to meet the cost 
of storing and maintaining its new 
ears. He added that unless his 
firm can get trade-ins on the few 
new cars in possession, “we'll be 
left out in the cold.” 


OPA Interprets Rules 


On Parts-Service Sale 

DETROIT. —H. W. Huegy, 
chief of the automobile and 
parts section, machinery branch 
of OPA, has given NADA the 
following interpretation of Sec- 
tion 2 (b) of MPR-453, Sales of 
Parts in connection with a 
Service: 

“When you sell a_ service 
which includes the furnishing 
of a part, the price of the com- 
bined operation is determined 
under Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 165, but the amount in- 
cluded for the parts furnished is 
determined by Maximum Price 
Regulation 453. When you sell 
and bill labor and materials 
separately the price of the serv- 
ice is determined under 165, the 
price for the part is determined 
under 453. 

“In other words, parts become 
an item which constitute a por- 
tion of the service and the price 
of that component item is gov- 
erned by the provisions of the 
Parts Regulation, Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 453.” 
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Used Car Sales 
Mount in Phila. 
As Ban Goes 


PATA’s ‘Hold Cars’ 
Advice Is Now 
Viewed as Justified 


PHILADELPHIA. ~—- Retail sales 
of used cars have mounted consid- 
erably in this city since lifting of 
the pleasure driving ban. The trend 
is viewed by dealers here as more 
than justifying the advice given 
some months back by the Phila- 
delphia Automobile Trade Assn. 
that used cars should not be sold 
en masse to out-of-town dealers, 
but held for the local retail mar- 
ket when the inevitable removal of 
the driving ban brought brighter 
local conditions. 


The PATA suggestion was issued 
in one of the organization's regular 
bulletins, at a time when repre- 
sentatives of out-of-town dealers 
were offering to buy everything in 
sight. The association counseled 
that used cars be held to take care 
of local and steady customers when 
removal of restrictions would let 
loose the dammed-up demand. 

A round-up of dealers indicates 
that sales are way up to local 
customers since the ban was lifted. 
All of them talk about the increase 
in terms of “hundreds” of percent. 
Typical of dealers’ comments are 
the following: 

Martin Bury, president of PATA: 
“Used car sales at retail are up 
considerably. They have increased 
between 200 and 300 percent since 
the pleasure driving ban was lifted. 
Instead of an average of three or 
four contacts on cars, our com- 
pany’s staff now has to handle 18 
or 20.” 

George Gorson: “Our used car 
sales have increased about 150 per- 
cent since driving restrictions were 
eliminated. There’s more general 
activity now—more lookers and 
more prospects. Lifting of the 
ban has brought a greater number 
of people to our showrooms be- 
cause now they need have no fear 
of driving. There seemed to have 
been an erroneous impression that 
such a trip, during the days of the 
ban. would have been forbidden. 

“The same thing applies to per- 
sons who wanted to sell their cars. 


) During the enforcement of the ban, 


they were afraid to drive their 
cars to the dealer but, instead, 
asked the dealer to come to see 
them, thus burdening him unneces- 
sarily,” Garcon said. 


Iowa Car Sales 
Total 15.010 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Despite the 
triple rationing programs which af- 
fect motor vehicles, 15,010 new and 
used automobiles, trucks and trail- 
ers were sold to residents of Iowa 
in the fiscal year ending last June 
30, a report of the Iowa state tax 
commission disclosed last week. 

The transactions brought $183,124 
in revenue to the state. In Iowa, 
the purchaser must pay a tax of 
two percent on the list price of the 
vehicle or trailer. 

Sales of vehicles and 
were greatest in Polk 
where the total was 1,154. 
counties leading in sales 
Black Hawk, 249; Clinton, 360; Des 
Moines, 423; Dubuque, 294; Lee, 
266; Linn, 440; Lyon, 246; Potta- 
wattamie, 690; Scott, 889, and 
Woodbury, 715. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Dealer 
Has $75,000 Fire Loss 
PASADENA, Calif—(UTPS)—A 


$75,000 loss was sustained in a fire 
at Frank J. Miller Lincoln auto- 
mobile agency here, which de- 
stroyed 27 automobiles and two 
three-wheeled delivery motorcycles. 
The statement of damages included 
buildings also destroyed. The cost 
of vehicles destroyed was set at 
$40,000. 
Miller 
co-owners of 
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|insurance. They 
|} rebuilding world 
}soon as ! 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaininy 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 

mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 


AUTOMOTIVE: 


as, automotive engineering..-Websters New Inter- 


national Dictionary. 





Penalty of Leadership? 
S production efficiency being penalized? 


in themselves means of motion, control, & direction. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Is volume output of war goods being jeopardized at a| 


critical moment? 
Is industry paving the 
production ? 


“penalty of leadership” in 


x * * 

These, we believe, 
when Congress is 
Renegotiation Law. 
Certain it is that, under the present legislation, produc- 
tion efficiency is being penalized as the National Price 
Adjustment Board lops off millions of dollars of so-called 
“profits” made by industry in the output of war materiel. 
Efficient operators—those who are able through production 


hearing pleas for revisions in the 


genius to make a better article for less money—are called 
- stripped of “profits” before taxes, allowed no reserves 
for postwar reconversion. 

Inefficient companies—those who have not reached 
production goals or trimmed costs—are not called in 


because they have no profits. 
x * * 


We need look no farther than the Truman committee's 
investigation of the Wright Lockland (O.) plant to see 
how “persecution” can wreck a valuable war plant. Some 
observers even go so far as to say that such “investigations” 
are part of a plot to discredit industry, which has done 


such a remarkable production job in the war _ period. 
That *Car.’ Again 
T would seem that the subject of the “postwar car’’—the 


“car of the future’ —is still a much-discussed one. The 
public, avaricious as always for something new, something 
different. certainly needs a sharp (if brutal, even to those 
Who have proved adept at keeping Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
impatiently ga-ga over what's to come) delineation of the 
problems encompassed by the fulfilling of such a promised 
vehicle one that affords 50 miles to the gallon, room 
enough for one’s family plus a few envious neighbors, and 
a dollar down and another when-you-catch-me. 

It must be indelibly impressed upon one and all 


as 


includ- 


ing ourselves—-that the first cars produced after this war 
couldn't possibly reflect the tremendous advances which 
have already been made, are being made, and which cer- 
tainly shall have been made when Hit, Muss & Hiro, Inc., 
is finally defeated. No--No!—we should expect nothing 
of the sort. It is easily understood that these advances 


something quite differ- 
which must at all 
Plainly, it 


must be proved commercially edible, 
ent from the requirements of a military 
costs be kept a step ahead of the enemy. 
an altogether different proposition. 

The phrase “commercially edible” 


Is 


entails many problems, 


the vast bulk of which are self-evident to the observant. 
The matter of even fueling such a dream-ear is one of the 
least of these. We must wait until the holocaust 1s 
done—-THEN begin marking time 


War | 


are fair questions to ask at a time| 


might multiply the potential em- 
ployers perhaps by millions, you The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
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My suggestion was that probably | 


the simplest way to help solve the 
predicted postwar unemployment 


problem would be to allow the in- | 


dividual to deduct from his income 
the amount (within limits) which 
that taxpayer paid directly for do- 
mestic or other labor. Corpora- 
tions, partnerships, professional 
men, even farmers, deduct as ex- 
pense the wages they pay and my 
suggestion was that this privilege 
accrue also to the individual house- 
holder. 


It is obvious that this would en- 
courage greater employment not 
only by those wealthy enough to 
maintain a staff of servants during 
normal times. but to the average 
small family that might hesitate 
to employ a single maid in the 
home or a gardner for their lawns 
and shrubbery 
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eee vets Scere: 
| State or Industry Contro 


ay Of Used Cars? 


facturer must be price protected, 
not only as regards their rete 
prices, but also as regards their 
wholesale prices. In other words, 
there must be universal price pre 
tection throughout the industry. 
The allowance prices of all used 
cars offered in part exchange fo 
a new car or another used car, or 
the price at which the trade ac- 
quires used cars where there is no 
exchange transaction, must be pro- 
tected as to the maximum, and 
these prices must take into con- 
sideration adequate reconditioning 
and selling costs. 

The appointment of new car 
sellers must bear relation to the 
potential, and no one should be 
appointed as a new car retailer 
until the following requirements 
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Epiror’s Note: This is the con- 
cluding article in a series on the 
postwar used car problem, which 
appeared recently in Motor 
Trader, leading British trade 
journal. Today’s article discusses 
the “Choice Between State Con- 
trol and Control by the Industry.” 


After reviewing the pre-war 
problem of the used car in Am- 
erica, Germany, and Britain; after 
studying the attempts made in 
these three countries to bring regu- 
lation into used car marketing; 
after equating the problem to all 


ortance of maintenance of Dodge cars and trucks, the other factors and adding our 
as the nation’s pool of vehicles constantly diminishes, hig hli hted a ten-day meeting of some 35 Dodge field men | own personal knowledge, what les- 
which opened Sept. 13 at the Detroit-Leland hotel in Detroit. Dodge sales, service, parts and truc executives | sons do we learn? Surely, they 
outlined for the field men concrete plans to put the factory even more aggressively behind the service organization can be summed up under the fol- 
which serves owners of Dodge cars and trucks. At the head table in the foreground (left to right) are D. L. Beck; , : ; p 
F. H. Akers, vice-president and director of sales of Dodge division of Chrysler Corp., and J. W. Hutchins and lowing headings:— 

(1) The indiscriminate grant- 
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FURTHER INSTRUCTION and discussion concerning the im 





Only Few Vehicles Made to Date... 


Bottlenecks Block Output 
Of Authorized Trucks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Although WPB and the mate- 





EK. J. Poag, assistant general sales managers. 


proximately 34,000 heavy and me- 
dium trucks, released for civilian | rials committee have set aside the 
and lend lease Sept. 10, may not/| raw material from which to build 
be built before late 1944 or early | the two releases out of the total 
1945, to say nothing of getting| sources available, they have not 
them into the reserve stockpile by | instituted any program to make 
the last of the second quarter as| certain that a “bottleneck” com- 
has been expected in official quar- | ponent-parts builder, whose shop 
ters. is loaded with AAl1 orders, may 

The problem facing Washington | accept orders from the truck build- 
today seems to boil down to an|ers for any capacity he may have 
immediate decision as to whether| open and build the needed as- 





officials want transportation to} semblies along with the AAI or- 
survive the balance of this year| ders. 
and continue through next year, or; Many of these manufacturers 


correct several manpower situa- 
tions that are “hot political po- 
tatoes” right now. 

Despite the CMP materials 
plan, the old element of priori- 
ties seems to be one of the most 
effective blockades to the pro- 
duction of these allotted trucks 
for other than military use. 
Military has an AAI priority and 
the civilian truck program is 
allotted an AA2X. Urgent mili- 
tary requirements at times even 
get an AAA rating. ss 


Dodge Field Men 
Hold Ten-Day 


don’t even understand that they 
can accept AA2X rated orders for 
this available capacity and make 
the parts and assemblies for the 
civilian program, as long as they 
meet the delivery requirements of 
the AA1 orders they have accepted 
prior to their acceptance of the 
AA2X business. They also don’t 
understand that they also are 
privileged under CMP to finish any 
orders they have on file 
before they are compelled to take 
on any additional AA1 business. 
According to the survey, malle- 
able iron is the prime material 
bottleneck right now, due to the 
fact that manpower shortages have 
reduced these plants to about 60 





| Share-Ride Drop Seen 


Due to Lax Promotion 

WASHINGTON.—Car-sharing 
has declined and the apparent 
slackening vf effort is “a seri- 
ous blow to the war-time con- 
servation movenient,” the High- 
way Traffic Advisory commit- 
tee to the War department con- 
cluded last week. 

The committee listed the ces- 
sation of active promotion of 
the car-sharing program and the 
relaxation of individual efforts 
toward conservation, as among 
factors probably contributing to 
the leveling-off in the number 
of persons per vehicle. It point- 
ed out that car-sharing had not 
reached a saturation point and 
that when more than 50 percent 
of all drivers in the urban gen- 
eral class still ride alone “there 
is obviously room for improve- 
ment.” 





WPB Sets New 
Allotments Rule 


WASHINGTON. — Manufacturers 
of Class A products have the right 
to ask for allotments from their 
customers for the quarter in which 
the allotments are needed to obtain 
delivery of controlled materials, 
WPEB has ruled in issuing Direction 
No. 27 to CMP Regulation No. 1. 

If the manufacturer is asking for 
an allotment to replace inventory 
of controlled materials which he 


, 


ing of new car selling franchises 
of any description to persons or 
firms inadequately equipped with 
the necessary qualifications ag- 
gravates the problem to a major 
degree. 

(2) As the new car market is 
largely a replacement market the 
used car, when substituted for 
cash, must have a fixed and 
maintained value _ irrespective 
of the new car purchased or 
where it is purchased. 

(3) It is in the interests of the 
community and the industry that 
used cars should be sold for use 
by the public only after they have 
been brought up to a satisfactory 
mechanical standard. 

(4) While motor cars are mar- 
keted under a brand, real and 
universal price protection of 
both new and used cars is a 
fundamental adjunct in the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer, the re- 
| tailer, and the public. 

If these are accepted, what is 
the choice confronting the indus- 
try as an alternative to an unreg- 
ulated market and a repetition of 
pre-war chaos? It appears that the 
choice is between the following: 

(a) Complete state control as 
applied in Germany; or the sys- 
tem of control as applied in cer- 
tain states in America. 

(b) Control by the industry 
itself as was attempted in this 
country and in America. 

Can the Industry Agree? 

The vast majority would contend 
that the first should be avoided 
at all costs, but as big a majority 
would also declare that the second 
was a failure. Can, therefore, the 
industry agree upon a trading pol- 






have been satisfied: (1) Suffici- 
ent operating capital appropriate 
to the business and financial 
reliability proved; (2) a certain 
standard of commercial know- 
ledge together with proper book- 
keeping; (3) a certain standard 
of technical knowledge together 

with service facilities, again, o7 
a required standard. 

It would have to be a condition 
of holding a car-selling franchise 
that all used cars were recondi- 
tioned up to a certain standard, 
which would be set fairly high, 
the cars to be sold under a guar- 
antee. The exception being those 
cars which would be uneconomic 
to recondition. But these would 
have to be clearly defined and dealt 
with in a manner which I will 
refer to later. No used car, there- 
fore, could be sold “as is” unless 
it reached a certain standard of 
mechanical efficiency. The retailer 
who simply buys new car busi- 
ness with used car allowances and 
immediately “shops out” the used 
car is not fulfilling his rightful 
motor trade where new and used 
cars have to be marketed. He is 
just an example of the parasite iu- 
termediary with which retail dis- 
tribution abounds. 

The policy-forming body would 
be a properly constituted joint 
committee composed of vehicle 
manufacturers and retailers. The 
policing machine could be the 
MTA, who not only would be charg- 
ed with the enforcement of the 
actual protection of prices, but also 
the investigation of complaints of 
breaches of the marketing regula- 
tions or code. 


Graduated Penalties 
It may be that the conditions of 

























Confab in Detroit 


DETROIT. — Further instruction 
and discussion concerning the im- 
portance of maintenance of Dodge 
cars and trucks, as the nation’s 
pool of vehicles constantly dimin- 
ishes, keynoted a 10-day meeting 
of 35 Dodge district managers, 
which opened Sept. 13 at the 
Detroit-Leland hotel here. 

Dodge executives—service and 
parts — outlined for the field men 
concrete plans for even more 
aggressively getting behind the 
Dodge service organization which 
serves the owners of Dodge cars 
and trucks, so that these vital ve- 
hicles may be kept rolling for the 
duration. | 

Launched by talks by F. H. 
Akers, vice-president and director 
of sales, Dodge division, Chrysler 
Corp., the meeting was addressed 
by J. W. Hutchins and E. J. Poag, | 
assistant general sales managers. 

The group visited the Dodge 
main plant and other Chrysler 
Corp. plants here. The meeting | 
will adjourn Wednesday, Sept. 22. 
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Junk Old Units Campaign 
Started by N. H. Haulers 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—(UTPS) | 

A campaign to rid New Hamp- | 
shire’s highways of old and worn-'| 
out motor vehicles during the | 
postwar period has been launched | 
by the New Hampshire Truck 
Owners’ Assn., which has requested 
the state motor vehicle depart- 
ment to assist in the undertaking. 
At a meeting here, the association 
named a committee, headed by 
Carl Smith of Manchester Dairy 
System, to study present trucking 
conditions and to draft plans for 
the future 


percent of efficiency. Not only were 
the wages of foundry workers 
frozen at approximately 70 to 90 
cents per hour, but local draft 
boards have recently been taking 
these critical workers in large 
quantities. 

Foundries report that, being un- 
able to pay their men wages of 
$1.15 to $1.20 an hour they can get 
in war materials plants, their men 
have been constantly leaving the 
“hot houses” and going to the more 
desirable working condition plants 
in spite of everything they have 
been able to do legally. 


Grey iron castings and forg- 
ings, especially crankshafts, are 
in approximately as an acute 
situation as malleables. Experi- 
enced manufacturing men in the 
industry seem to think that the 
only way to break these ex- 
tremely critical bottlenecks 
among the so-called small indus- 
try plants is for military and 
WPB to sit around the table 
with men from these plants and 
work out a solution to the pro- 
gram by the “give-and-take” 
method that broke a similar 
bottleneck in the production of 
replacement parts earlier this 
year. 

Other critical bottlenecks shown 
in the survey are roller-type wheel 
bearings, engine bearing inserts, 
springs and radiators. The spring 
scarcity is due to a manpower 
shortage for reasons similar to 
that of malleable castings, it is 
understood, while the situation on 
bearings both of the anti-friction 
type and for engine inserts, is due 
to a lack of sufficient manufactur- 
ing facilities to take care 


tremendous volume of new pro- 


duction and replacement business | 
| 


offered companies. 


of the | 


will use in the manufacture of the 
Class A product, he may ask for 
it in the quarter for which the 
order is placed or for any of the 
next three quarters. Manufacturers 
do not have to accept orders for 
such products unless their requests 
for allotments, within the speci- 
fied time limits, are complied with. 

Manufacturers, however, must 
not ask for allotments for quarters 
in which they cannot accept deliv- 
ery of controlled materials because 
of inventory limitations. 
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| Bend’s war show last week. 


and E. 


MANY AUTOMOBILE FIRMS were represented among exhibitors at South 
Above, two Studebaker officials look over their 
company’s display that included Cyclone 
Fortress and multiple-drive trucks: P. 
i. E. Richards, assistant to President Paul 


icy? Will, and can, it discipline 
itself to the extent necessary to 
enforce that policy, or must it ask 
the Government to give it the 
necessary powers to bring into line 
the recalcitrant member? 

That appears to be the stern 
question to which the industry 
must find an answer, and, in at- 
tempting to shape our thoughts, it 
appears necessary to consider what 
that marketing policy would have 
to be. In doing this generalities 
cannot be avoided as there must 
be many points which can be fin- 
ally settled only by debate and 
argument. 

Universal Price Protection 
All motor cars listed by a manu- 









































this code, or a clause making its 
compliance conditional, would have 
to be incorporated in the manu- 
facturers’ agreements, with gradu- 
ated penalties for a breach, the 
ultimate penalty to be the cancella- 
|tion of the new car selling fran- 
chise. The alternative suggestion 
could be made that the joint com- 
mittee, set up between the manu- 
facturers and retailers, should be 
the licensing authority, with the 
power to issue and revoke licenses 
to hold a new car selling franchise. 

This principle could be adopted 
in relation to the marketing of all 
goods produced by the motor in- 
dustry, but at present I am only 
concerned with the used car prob- 
lem. 

Legal opinion might contend that 
permissive legislation would be 
necessary to give such powers to a 
joint committee, but the sugges- 
tion I have outlined constitutes 
government of the industry by the 
industry, which appears to be the 
alternative finding favor with the 
majority. I will quote the very wise 
dictum laid down by H. L. Ken- 
ward: 

“It would seem that retail price 
regulation in highly competitive 
and important industries can be 
achieved only by the licensing 
of retailers and by supporting 
legislation. 

“The dealer who shies at this 
suggestion must realize that the 
alternative is the survival not of 
of the fittest but of the cheapest. 
Unless he is prepared to sink 
his goodwill, his reputation, his 
technical skill, his service and 
demonstration facilities into the 
bog of cut prices, then he must 
subscribe to the principle of price 
regulation. 

(Continued on Page 22, Col. 4) 
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Food is a government problem. . . 
and a FAMILY problem. Because as Lend-Lease Administrator, 
1! am charged with the responsibility of sending some of our food abroad, and because 
The American Magazine reaches families and 
heads of families | was pleased to have my article ‘Where Is All Our 


Food Going?’ published in this jimesion.** 


LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATOR 


MANGAN sae 


WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO SAY... 
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Wilson Gives Estimate... 





At Least 3 More Makes 
Seen After War 


(Continued from Page 1) 
quick return to the free enterprise 
system after the war, but admitted 
that there will be need for govern- 
mental controls for “X number of 
months” while production is catch- 
ing up with pentup consumer de- 
mand. He thought that it will be 
probably be necessary for the 
government to apportion produc- 


Army-Navy E 
Awarded Nash 
Propeller Plant 


LANSING. — Nash - Kelvinator’s 
Propeller division received the 
Army-Navy E here Friday, with 
Campbell Wood, general manager 
of the plant receiving the award 
for the company. 

Presentation was made by Col. 
Alfred H. Johnson, supervisor, 
Central Procurement district, U. S. 
Army Air Forces, while the E pins 
were presented to empolyes by 
Comm. W. F. Eade, Naval aircraft, 
Detroit district. 


Recipe for D.T.’s 


Equal Parts: Confusion, 
Time—Shake Well 


A Southern California auto- 
mobile dealer answers as fol- 
lows the inquiry as to how to 
clear a 1942 automobile from 
the out-of-state owner: 

(For Re-Sale)—-HOW TO 
CLEAR A 1942 AUTOMOBILE 
TO A DEALER FROM OUT- 
OF-STATE OWNER —otherwise 
known as SHORT CUTS TO- 
WARD THE WAR EFFORT. 


1. Get all the title papers to- 
gether in the usual manner as 
required by the Motor Vehicle 
department — Approximate time 
one to twe hours. 


2. Go to local rationing board. 
They have no forms, referred 
to main OPA offices. 

(a) After going through three 
information desks, you get to a 
half-baked attorney who refers 
to the OPA Code book and in- 
forms you that a 1942 automo- 
bile cannot be registered to a 





dealer. Admits that it is not 
sensible but is the rule—that 
Mr. —— (chief of the auto- 


motive setup) knows this but 
cannot do anything about it be- 
cause it is the law as pertains 
to cars registered out of state. 

(b) You advise that they are 
nuts—and that the seller is a 
Navy man, so then they say 
that the car can be transferred 
if a written statement of facts 
is given. (You already have 
this showing that the seller is 
ordered out for overseas duty). 
OPA Form No. 211 is required 
but they have none either in the 
office or in the supply depart- 
ment. Advised to go to some of 
the different rationing boards to 
try and find a form. 


(c) Find a board with Form 
No. 211, but cannot have one 
because it is a numbered docu- 
ment, so local board will have 
to requisition it from the board 
who has it. Go back to local 
board who say they will requi- 
sition form and will have it the 
next morning. 


3. Go back to local board next 
day, who then have form OPA 
No. 211 which is then filled out. 
Must come back in afternoon 
to get certificate of Acquisition 
Form OPA R-202. 

(a) Go back in afternoon and 


get Form R-202 which must 
then be completed and part 
“B” is then available for the 


Motor Vehicle Department 
make transfer to the dealer. 

(b) Form OPA _ R-303 then 
must be filled out and _ for- 
warded in quadruplicate show- 
ing acquisition of a 1942 auto- 
mobile by a dealer for re-sale. 

TOTAL TIME REQUIRED 
approximately two days — add 
the necessary amount of curs- 
ing to make palatable. 


to 





tion during this period and ration 
available goods to consumers. 

However, he emphasized that 
the nation must return as soon 
as possible to the free enterprise 
system and revitalize public con- 
fidence through less restrictions. 

While admitting that the present 
renegotiation law lacks a sound 
basis for determining cost, Wilson 
nevertheless said he believed the 
present setup was doing a good 
job despite the act’s weaknesses. 

To facilitate reconversion, Wil- 
son said that government must 
(1) understand problem involved: 
(2) cut red tape and act fairly: 
and (3) make prompt distribution 
of its machinery. He declared 
that further decentralization of in- 
dustry, through use of the new 
war plants built under government 
supervision, will depend on (a) the 
local situation, (b) raw materials 
in the area, (c) distribution prob- 
lems involved, and (d) the brain 
power in that community. 

Wilson said that workers’ effi- 
ciency under an incentive-pay sys- 
tem varies with plants and empha- 
sized that “incentive” rather than 
“incentive pay” is the key to the 
problem. Under the former sys- 
tem, he averred, important factors 
are promotion, higher rates and 
better working conditions. 

Incentive, however, is not the 
full solution to postwar labor 
problems, he declared, emphasizing 
that “we always have the problem 
of what to do with the ‘idle rich’ 
and the ‘worthless poor.’” 


Wright’s “42 Net 
Nearly 9 Million 


NEW YORK.—G. W. Vaughan, 
president of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., has released preliminary 
financial figures covering the com- 
pany’s activities for 1942. He 
stated that renegotiation of the 
company’s war contracts for 1942 
have been concluded with the local 
renegotiation panel, but have not 
been finally approved by govern- 
ment authorities in Washington. 
The renegotiation proceedings have 
delayed publication of the com- 
pany’s annual report, he said. 


The net income for 1942, after 
renegotiation, taxes and reserves, 
amounted to $8,904,711, or a per- 
centage of 1.981 percent to sales. 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes payable for the year amount- 
ed to $50,919,264 (to be reduced 
eventually by the postwar refund 
of $4,922,000). Shipments for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1942 were more 
than double the previous year, 
Vaughan stated. 
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JACK K. MEREDITH, confidence man and fraudulent check passer preying 
on automobile dealers; age 50; height 5 ft. 8% inches; weight 155 pounds; 


slender build, ruddy complexion, 
ruptured vein inside right knee, 


brown hair 
freckled back 


hazel eyes; scar center of back, 
and shoulders, scars right shin. 


FBI Hunts Confidence Man 
Preying On Auto Dealers 


DETROIT.—Have you seen Jack 
K. Meredith? 

The Federal Bureau of Investi 
gation, which says that this quiet. 
suave individual is without paralle: 
as a confidence man and bad check 
artist, reports he has succeeded in 
victimizing automobile dealers 
throughout the nation since Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

According to the FBI, a com- 
plaint was filed against Meredith 
at Des Moines on March 19, 1943, 
charging he unlawfully caused to 
be transported in interstate com- 
merce from Des Moines to Indian- 
apolis, a falsely made, forged and 
altered security in violation of the 
National Stolen Property Act. 


Posing as Earl A. Hill, Meredith 
contacted a construction firm in 
Des Moines and after a full day 
spent in inspecting equipment 
agreed to purchase $19,550 worth 
of machinery. He made a down 
payment with a $10,000 fraudulent 
check drawn on an Indianapolis 
bank and promised to pay the re- 
mainder on delivery of the equip- 
ment in Rome, Ga. After complet- 
ing the deal Meredith lamented the 
fact the banks were closed and his 
salary check of $1,000 per month 
had not arrived. He disappeared 
after an employe of the firm, who 
was favorably impressed, assisted 
in cashing a bad check for $100. 


FBI says Meredith has repre- 
sented himself as engineering rep- 
resentative of a large construction 
company, buyer for a large South- 
western packing company, retired 
engineer, retired attorney, well-to- 
do rancher, and mineralogy pro- 
fessor. Operating under no fewer 
he frequently 
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business go Broughton J. 


district manager for Pontiac, and 


son of Tom Ray, Pontiac’s West Coast regional manager, 
opened a Pontiac dealership at Alameda, Calif. 
business 


Pointing out the 


management manager of the 


moves rapidly by automobile from 
one section of the country to an- 
other to avoid arrest following a 
“score.” Meredith often hires teen- 
age boys to drive him throughout 
the country in late model cars 
purchased by fraudulent checks. 


According to the FBI, on one 
occasion Meredith, as A. R. Rob- 
erts, appeared in a small town in 
Kansas and negotiated the “pur- 
chase” of a large fleet of trucks 
for $45,000 in bogus checks. He 
claimed to represent the Roberts- 
Iowa Construction Co. and pro- 
duced from his pocket for nota- 
tions a pad bearing the printed 
words “From the Field Desk of 
A. R. Roberts.” Before completing 
the deal Meredith spent an entire 
day checking the motor numbers 
of the trucks against the title 
papers and completely examined 
each vehicle. To get some “ready 
money” and, since the banks were 
closed, he prevailed upon the truck 
seller to assist in cashing two 
fraudulent checks totaling $150. 


Meredith once appeared at a 
gasoline station in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and gained the confidence of the 
proprietor with regard to an al- 
leged secret process for recapping 
tires with leather. The proprietor 
agreed to be a partner in the new 
venture and was led to believe that 
Meredith was at one time a 
mineralogy professor in a _ state 
university. With the assistance of 
the filling station operator, Mere- 
dith rented a building where the 
hides to be used in recapping were 
to be processed and cashed a check 
on a bank account opened on the 
basis of a fictitious note. He also 
purchased a car and bought 23 
tons of hay by means of a bad 
check which he shipped to a pack- 
ing house on the West Coast hav- 
ing no use for it. Losses from his 
bad checks at this time approxi- 
mated $1,500. 


FBI describes Meredith as being 
5 feet, 8% inches tall and weighing 
155 pounds. His face is wrinkled 
and he is slightly stooped. He has 
a friendly personality, is a quiet 
talker and dresses well. 

Meredith has been in _ prison 
much of the time since 1908 when 
under the name of R. Gray he was 
sentenced to serve three years for 
forgery at the State Reformatory, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


According to the FBI, Jack K. 
Meredith has used the following 
aliases: James Bruce Armstrong, 
Earl A. Babcock, Richard Norman 
Bradley, Norman Fraser Brandon, 
John N. Clemens, T. J. Collins, 
Frank Cummings, Raymond N. 
Fraser, Norman Frazier, James H. 
Green, Raymond G. Griffiths, Alex- 
ander Hill, Earl A. Hill, R. W. 
Hold, James A. Merdith, A. R. 
Roberts, et al. 


Any person having information 
as to the possible whereabouts of 
Jack K. Meredith, please com- 
municate by telephone or telegraph 
collect with the nearest office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, U. S. Department of Justice. 

Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you | 
posted in what's going on in buying’ 
and selling fleld in the industry. 









Postwar Cars 
Seen Better— 
Not Fantastic 


TOLEDO.—Those fantastic 
dreams of tear-drop, rear-engine 
cars made of “super” materials 
with curved glass tops and plastic 
bodies, belong to the next decade. 
That’s the opinion of Delmar G. 
Roos, vice-president in charge of 
engineering for Willys-Overland 
Motors, who predicated that 
America’s postwar automobiles will 
be lighter, easier to handle, better 
riding and cheaper to operate. In 
addition, he added, they will feature 
small but powerful motors which 
will deliver more miles per gallon 
of gasoline. 

Roos, who is credited with de- 
signing the hard-hitting Jeep, cited 
these points as an “engineer’s ap- 
proach” to postwar automobile de- 
sign: 

High taxes on fuels, wages, 
salaries and luxuries have made 
the nation “mileage conscious’— 
hence, there will be a demand for 
more efficient vehicles at lower 
initial cost. This will mean lighter 
cars, but not necessarily smaller 
ones; it will mean lighter and 
smaller engines developing greater 
power per cubic inch. 


Since automotive progress has 
always been the result of “evolu- 
tion and not revolution,” radical 
changes will be slow in coming. 


Plastic bodies and curved glass 
surfaces, in their present form, 
are unsatisfactory; the bodies have 
none of the advantages of steel, 
while the plastic glass as now 
developed presents a dangerous 
handicap to the clear vision needed 
in driving. 

The industry’s experiments be- 
fore the war to produce a flawless 
automatic transmission should 
bear fruit in the postwar period. 








































































































Taylor Rejects 
Bury’s Plea for 


Used 42 Release 


WASHINGTON.—Replying to a 
letter sent him by Martin Bury, 
president of the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn., urging that 
1942 model used cars be released 
from rationing, Elliott Taylor, chief 
of the automobile rationing branch 
of OPA, said that “until the end 
of the war is in sight, the automo- 
bile transportation situation is 
likely to require more conservation 
rather than less.” 

“From a price point of view,” 
Taylor stated, “we believe the re- 
lease of used 1942’s would tend to 
raise the prices of all older cars. 

“The principal reason for includ- 
ing these cars was that, next to 
the brand new 1942’s, they were 
the best automobile transportation 
we had, and it seemed desirable— 
because of the uncertain length of 
the war—to provide through ra- 
tioning that any transfers of these 
automobiles be made only to essen- 
tial users. 

“Foday,” Taylor maintained, 
“with a greatly reduced new car 
stock and with many worn-out 
vehicles being scrapped, it seems 
more necessary than ever that 
these cars be channeled only to 
those who will use them for 
essential purposes.” 


WLB OK’s Pay Hikes 


For Small Shops 
RALEIGH, N. C. — Dealer 
members of the North Carolina 
Automobile Dealers Assn. have 
been advised that amendments 
to War Labor Board General 
Order No. $1 permits employers 
of 30 or less employes to make 
merit increases within certain 
limits, without having estab- 
lished or approved wage or 
salary schedule, However, such 
a schedule currently in effect 
doesn’t have to be abandoned. 
It is understood, the NCADA 
stated, that the new amend- 
ments permit an increase of ten 
cents per hour for 50 percent of 
such an_ establishment’s em- 
ployes in a calendar year, or a 
five cent per hour increase for 
all employes for a calendar year. 
This amendment applies only to 
those establishments which 
come under WLB’s jurisdiction. 
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‘ladies whose bright eye: 


* There's still a long long trail between the boys 
now off to the wars and the land of their dreams, 
back home. They’ve left behind bright streets and 
busy places, to squdge along through jungle mud, 
to stumble over burning sands, or pitch and toss on 
pointed seas. The only night life they can count on is 
**the rumble of far battles in the night.”’ Their only 
rendezvous is that dismal one with Death, that they 
may or may not keep, but never know from one 
night to the next. It’s no wonder then, that the 
boys now out on that long and lonesome trail want 


pleasant things to think of, and look at, to cushion 
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\ 
§? No. 9 of a series of exhibits from Esquire 


their minds and serve as shock-absorbers against 
lal 
“the : 


think 


iguish of atrocious hours.’ They want to 
f girls and gaiety and good times, because 
those dre the far-off things that typify what their 
present lives now lack. They want to be reminded of 
all the] pretty, pleasant, soft and gentle aspects of 
the lifq they’ve left behind them—perhaps because 
they aye now occupied with the world’s least pretty, 
most unpleasant, hardest and toughest job. Civil- 
ians njay not understand. They may think that 


soldier§ ought to think only military thoughts. They 


may steer at the soldiers’ preoccupation with pic- 


FAVORED 


MAG 


illuminate that long long trail” 


tures of pretty girls as ‘‘escapism.”’ But that’s not 
the way we hear it, here at Esquire, from the boys 
themselves. The way they make us see it, it’s not an 
escape; it’s a tonic. Like the pulf of a cigarette, not 
to make you forget pain, but to help you stand it. 
* That's why we keep giving them more and more 
pictures of pretty girls, like Hurrell’s Hollywood 
color-photographs, as exhibited above. And maybe 
that in turn is one of the biggest reasons why 
Esquire’s much-thumbed copies are now reported, 
according to recent surveys, to be reaching 34.2% 


of the members of our fighting forces regularly. 
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WPB Cites Aid 
To Warplants 
On Machinery 


DETROIT.—Time, materials and 
manpower—three vital factors in 
the war production picture—are 
being saved by the Facilities de- 
partment of WPB, it has been 
pointed out. In the Detroit region, 
particularly, the department has 
assisted war industries by sub- 
stituting good used machinery or 
equipment for items requested on 
PD-3A forms. 


Plants frequently ask for ma- 
chinery that takes time to produce. 
Every such application for new 
equipment is carefully scanned, 
and lists of available used ma- 
chinery held by the Air Forces and 
Army Ordnance department, as 
well as the list of WPB machinery 
filed here, are scrutinized. Equip- 


ment is often readily available 
which can be put to work 
immediately. 


Instances were cited by the de- 
partment in which its work has 
speeded war necessities and, in 
many cases, where avoidable bot- 
tlenecks have been by-passed. 


They were talking about You the other day - 


It seems they have a new slant on what makes you tick in this year 
of hard work 1943. The men and girls in the outer office used to 
think of your job as a sinecure of easy hours and longer vacations. 
Now their talk shows a new respect for you and the men like you 
who are doing the wartime overtime management job in production, 
in distribution, in advertising. That has led to the writing of some 


new Business Week advertisements to appear in certain metropolitan 
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Unless New Units Are Forthcoming... 


Truckers See ‘Crack-up’“ 
Certain Next Year 





SECTION OF the turret lathe department of the war peasagiton Svigee of 


Botnick Motor Corp., Chevrolet dealers of Binghamton, N. 


turning out many aircraft parts. 


he firm is 





Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 


Gets New Flight Hangar 

AKRON.—Award of a contract 
for a new flight hangar to cost 
$2,300,000 has been announced by 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. It is be- 
ing financed by Defense Plant 
Corp. 


Scheduled for completion about 
Dec. 15, the hangar will be used 
for testing the wings and engines 
of Goodyear Corsairs, U. S. Navy 
carrier-based fighter planes, before 
the planes are turned over to the 
Navy. The hangar will be used also 
to store Corsairs before and during 
test flights. Construction of the 
new hangar already is under way. 





newspapers this Fall... discussing your problems, your needs and 


aims, as reported by Business Week, the star reporter of business. 


The News-base of Management's Decisions 


NEW YORK.—In order to avoid 
a disastrous breakdown in highway 
transportation next year, a for- 
ward-looking plan for 1944 must 
be adopted at once. This is the 
consensus of opinion at a confer- 
ence of truckers held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt here. According to the 
conference report, a forward-look- 
ing plan is urgently needed to head 
off a “crack-up” in the movement 
of essential highway transporta- 
tion. A digest of the report and 
recommendations follows: 


When commercial trailer manu- 
facturing was stopped early in 
1942, there was on hand a stock- 
pile of approximately 8,000 trailers. 
During 1941, there had been manu- 
factured approximately 42,000 trail- 


ers. During 1942, beyond the 8,000/try and from nearly every essen- 


stockpile practically none was built. 
In 1943, only a few hundred spe- 
cial types were turned out. In 
other words, even against normal 
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hauling needs, a deficit of nearly 
80,000 truck-trailers based on 1941 
production, has accumulated. 


At the present time, plans for 
1944 should be well under way, 
but up to the present no definite 
releases, with the exception of 
some special types, have been 
given. So we face for the three 
years of 1942, 1948 and 1944, a 
combined replacement need of 
over 100,000 new trailers, without 
considering added requirements 
due to increased production of 
war goods, the report empha- 
sized. 

In spite of strict rationing, the 
stockpile of 8,000 has now dwindled 
to approximately 1,300 truck-trail- 
ers, while from all over the coun- 





tial industry—steel, war products, 
food, farming, munitions, airplanes, 
ship building, petroleum products, 
etc..—come ever-rising demands 
for more transportation equipment, 
for more trucks and trailers. 


Many of the trucks and trailers, 
operated far beyond their normal 
life, have passed out of existence, 
worn out and useless. While the 
requirements increase for this type 
of transportation, the quality of 
equipment available is dropping. 
One cannot even touch the surface 
of this problem without realizing 
the dire need for action in build- 
ing more truck-trailers and supply- 
ing those who need them, it was 
noted. 

It was recommended that the 
entire truck-trailer industry be 
allowed to build 50,000 trailers in 
1944. This can be done without 
interfering with war production 
by dove-tailing this production 
into the gaps which always exist 
in war production orders. Au- 
thority should be given to the 
industry to go ahead and design 
equipment to meet requirements, 
it was urged. 

“It is not necessary to have a 
complex program. There need be 
no quotas, allotments or slide-rule 
schedules of models, for no one 
man or company knows what sizes 
and types will be needed. The in- 
dustry can produce a total of ap- 
proximately 50,000 trailers of the 
types and sizes that the customers 
who are in essential work require. 
With rationing of these units in 
control, there is no danger of the 
situation getting out of bounds 
with this program and unless it, 
or something like it, is carried out, 
we are faced with an inevitable 
breakdown in highway transpor- 
tation,” the report stated. a 


Cleve. Graphite’s 
Net Sales Up 


CLEVELAND. Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co. reports net 
sales for the first half of 1943 of 
$21,631,462, as compared with $9,- 
927,835 in the same half last year. 

Subject to renegotiation under 
the War Profits Control act, profit 
for the first six months of this 
year is estimated at $2.20 per 
share on the 321,920 shares of 
common stock after all charges, 
including federal taxes now in 
effect, and after setting up esti- 
mated reserves for postwar re- 
habilitation, and for contingencies. 
This compares with $1.38 per share 
reported for the first half of 1942. 


One Office to Distribute 


Phila.’s Truck Tires 

PHILADELPHIA. — Distribution 
of all rationed truck tires in this 
city will be handled through a cen- 
tral city office, which was opened 
last week in the Suburban Station 
Building. 


The office is in charge of a 
special panel, which when com- 
pletely organized, will have 18 


of transportation companies han- 


dling food, oil, coal and general 
merchandise. 

Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem, 





A 
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to Newsweek! It began 


q WY It was almost unheard of...the way they turned 


THE REVOLT OF THE THINKING PEOPLE! 


= five years ago. Crucial 
things were happening all over the world. 
People needed honest, impartial 
reporting of 

> the facts. 

They needed 

signed opinions by 

recognized authorities. Men 

like Robey, Moley, Pratt, Lindley. 
They needed news significance, inter- 
preting the meaning of events and 
issues. And they needed studied 
predictions of the future. No 

wonder they turned to 

Newsweek! Circulation 

rose to more than half a 

million—an increase of 74%. 

And advertising revenue 

skyrocketed ...among 

B general magazines...from 
twenty-second to fifth place. It 
was a revolution, all right. But a 


revolution that had to happen! 


WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC [S$ AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Packard Names 
Greiner New 


Service Head | = "@ 


DETROIT. Karl M. Greiner | y 
has been named parts and service 
manager for Packard Motor Car 
Co., according to 
an announcement 
last week by L. 
W. Slack, sales 
manager. He suc- 
ceeds J. F. Page, 
who has resigned 
after 24 years 
with the Packard 
organization. 

Greiner’s serv-| ¢ » 
ice experience! Yjyy ywyitr Wf farwtl aud jeuel tn 
dates from 1919 
when he started 
as a mechanic in 
a Zanesville, O. dealership han- 
dling Oakland and Franklin cars. 
Shortly he became service man- 
ager and, 10 years later, joined 
General Motors Corp. as a factory ‘built of synthetic rubber. 
service representative. After nine | The first synthetic rubber tires 
years in this capacity, he served} equipment section of the supply | transportation essential to the war| made in Canada for passenger 
the Nash organization for four! pranch, Tank Automotive Center. | effort, and in aiding dealers to| automobiles are now being dis- 
years as general parts and serv:c:|  Sjack pointed out that’ this latest | make postwar service an equally | tributed to the trade and will for 
manager. For the past year he| move reinforces the efforts of the| efficient part of their peacetime | the time being be allotted only to 
has been chief of the tools and! dealer organization in maintaining | operation. ‘high priority users, among them 






UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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Reason? 

Canada’s ban on the use of the 
description “synthetic rubber” in 
advertising by Canadian tire and 
rubber companies is believed to be 
due to the fact that experiments 
' are still in process towards the 





- Automotive News 


improvement of the synthetic rub- 
ber and that the government does 
|not wish to be burdened with 
criticism and comparisons with 
crude rubber while these develop- 
ments are proceeding. A year will 
probably be required, for instance, 
| to determine the durability of tires 


4743 





August 10, 


K. M. Greiner 


Hoary Morgan then de 
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—the 4th Dimension 


Behind Canada’s Adv. Ban; 
Nash’s Italy ‘Scoop’ 
By Pete Wemhoff 








IRST OF ALL, Mobiloil’s quality 
aaa: is more valuable today 
than ever before. It’s the best-known 
motor oil in the world — marks your 
place as a quality outlet. And that’s 
what motorists are looking for today! 

But Socony-Vacuum’s ‘Modern 
Service Methods” also can help you 
tremendously. It isn’t just a scheme 
for feeding lube customers into other 


departments— but a complete ‘“‘busi- 
ness-getting”’ plan which enables 
every department to help build the 
others. 


Hundreds of progressive car deal- 
ers have found that Socony-Vacuum’s 
‘‘Modern Service Methods” increase 
service, lubrication, parts and acces- 
sory sales . . . help them get more 
customers and more profits per car! 


Write to Car Dealer Division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S 


MODERN 
SERVICE 


METHODS 


HELP YOU! 





Sales training courses for 
your entire staff! 





Experts help analyze your mar- 
ket — determine potential. 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


Specialists study your shop 
iayout—ofter sound advice. 















THE MARK OF QUALITY 
MOTORISTS ARE LOOKING FOR 





Hard-hitting promotion ma- 
terial is available to you! 














































































farmers and government and war 
plant officials. The present rate of 
production of these tires which are 
100 percent synthetic and thus con- 
tain no crude rubber, is 10,000 
tires a month. 


Timely 


“It is Only the Dawn in Italy,” 
Nash-Kelvinator’s current news- 
paper ad, was released to publi- 
cations only a few hours before 
announcement of Italy’s  sur- 
render. 

Following announcement of the 
capitulation, the company re- 
leased the ad to 180 newspapers 
for immediate use. 


Named 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat an 
nounces the appointment of Walter 
Feick as manager of its automo- 
tive department. Since Apri 
1937, Feick has been a member of 
the Globe-Democrat classified ad- 
vertising department, serving fo 
the past two years as assistant 
classified advertising manager. 

Before his Globe-Democrat con- 
nection, he worked for five years 
for another St. Louis newspaper 
where he handled classified used 
car advertising. Previous to that 
he sold automotive equipment fo 
several years for two prominent 
local companies. 


Switch 

Curtis Publishing Co. announces 
the appointment of F. F. Munroe 
as manager of its Boston Advertis- 
ing Office, succeeding Ralph C 
Ackerman who is being transferred 
to Philadelphia as sales manager of, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Munroe has been head of the 
Saturday Evening Post for many, 
years. 


Winner 

Bob Ball, aviation editor of the 
Detroit News, is the winner in the 
Open newspaper division of thd 
sixth annual aviation writing and 


photographic competition § spon- 
sored by TWA. Ball gets $250 and 
a plaque. 
Upped 

Elevation of M. Glen Kirk- 


patrick to the post of managing 
editor of Farm Journal is an- 
nounced by Graham Patterson, the 
magazine’s publisher. 

Kirkpatrick has been with the 
publication for over 20 years 
associate editor. 


Named 

Meyer Dworkin has been named 
secretary-treasurer of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. He has_ beer 
with the Macfadden organization 
for 24 years and has been business 
manager since 1941. 





PAUL WEBB’S ‘Mountain Boys’ 
family, which have enlivened Auto-Lite 
Spark Plug advertisements for the 
past several years, now are appearin 
as insignia on a constantly increasing 
number of America’s fighting units. 
Among them is the insignia for one o 
Uncle Sam’s Mine Sweepers, shows 
above, picturing Maw sweeping the 
seas of enemy mines. Others are being 
used on Coast Guard Cutters and Fly 
ing Fortresses of the Army. The 
also are included in a new edition of 
the ‘‘Mountain Boys’ cartoons bein 
distributed by the Merchandising divi 
sion of Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
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is proud to be a member of 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


whose thousands of different products 


are doing so much to help our fighting 


men win this war 


Cooperation is the key to Victory—cooperation among the 
armed forces, industry, agriculture and all segments of the nation 
—and Chevrolet is proud to be a member of General Motors, 
which, from the beginning, has had such a full understanding of 
this fact. . . . Today, General Motors is building thousands of 
different items of war equipment. . . . The net result is that an 
ever-increasing volume of tanks, planes and aviation engines, 
guns, ammunition, vehicles and other products are pouring from 
General Motors plants, hour after hour, to speed the day of 
Victory. .. . General Motors has said, *‘Victory Is Our Business,"’ 
and Chevrolet is proud to be playing its full part in this program, 


just as are all other G.M. units, subcontractors and suppliers. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


In addition to the General Motors Divisions whose trade-marks are reproduced above, all 
the following General Motors units also are contributing to America’s war effort: 


AC SPARK PLUG * AEROPRODUCTS * ALLISON * BROWN-LIPE-CHAFIN * CLEVELAND 
DIESEL * DELCO APPLIANCE * DELCO PRODUCTS * DELCO RADIO *® DELCO- 
REMY * DETROIT DIESEL * DETROIT TRANSMISSION * EASTERN AIRCRAFT * 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE * FRIGIDAIRE * GUIDE LAMP * HARRISON RADIATOR * HYATT * 
INLAND * MORAINE PRODUCTS * NEW DEPARTURE * PACKARD ELECTRIC * PROVING 
GROUND * RESEARCH LABORATORIES * ROCHESTER PRODUCTS * SAGINAW MALLE- 
ABLE IRON * SAGINAW STEERING GEAR * TERNSTEDT * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


BUY BONDS FASTER 
BRING VICTORY CLOSER 
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WASHINGTON.—Trafiic on rural 
highways in both the Eastern and 
“Western” gasoline-rationed areas 
showed greater percentage de- 
clines from pre-war normal in 
July than in any previous month 
this year, the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works 
Agency has reported. 

Only a little more than a third 
of the July, 1941 volume, Eastern 
traffic also has made the greatest 


Gas Equalization 
For U. S. Termed 


~ 7 
‘First Class Farce 
BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) —R. J. 
Quinn, acting manager of the Key- 
stone Automobile Club, charged 
that black market drainage of gas- 
oline supplies in both the Midwest 
and East is making a “first class 


farce” of the so-called “national 
equalization plan” for gas allot- 
ment. 


Speaking for his group, he asked 
that OPA act quickly in setting up 
rationing controls to guarantee 
Eastern motorists the benefits 
promised as a result of reduced 
Midwest gas coupon values. 

Quinn declared: “Black market 
operations are virtually unhamper- 
ed under a system so open to abuse 
and evasion as is the present one. 
As a consequence, additional trans- 
portation facilities now available 
to help ease the plight of the 
Eastern car-owner are going to 
waste because little or nothing is 
being done to stop racketeer rings 
from siphoning off vital supplies 
from legitimate channels of dis- 
tribution.” 

He added that Congressman 
Hartley of New Jersey, chairman 
of a Congressional committee in- 
vestigating the petroleum problem, 
has revealed that presently avail- 
able pipeline, lake tanker and 
barge facilities could have trans- 
ported an additional 70,000 barrels 
of petroleum products per day into 
the Eastern seaboard area during 
the past several weeks, if the prod- 
ucts had been available. This 
would have permitted an increase 
in A rations, he said. 


Slim Barnard 


Joins Alemite 


LOS ANGELES.—Charles Fine, 
president of the Southern California 
Alemite Co., announces that Lawr- 
ence (Slim) Barn- 
ard, Los Angeles 
newspaperman 
and well known 
in automotive cir- 
cles, will leave 
newspaper work 
with which he has 
been identified for 
over 20 years to 
become sales 
manager for the 
automotive  divi- 
sion of Alemite 
Co. of Southern 





Barnard 


California. 

Barnard was a member of the 
Pacific Coast office of the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization of New 
York and also associate automo- 
tive editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. His column, “Slim’s 
Pickin’s,” devoted to the automo- 
tive industry, has appeared in the 
L. A. Examiner for seven years 
and for four years previously it ap- 
peared in the L. A. Daily News 
when Barnard was automobile edi- 
tor for that publication. 


K. C. New Tire Demands 
Set at 50-1 Availability 
KANSAS CIT Y.—(UTPS)—A 
warning to hundreds of motorists 
here who are running their cars 
on thin treads has been given by 
J. G. Callaway, OPA director for 
the district. Unless they take steps 
immediately to have their tires re-| 





for several months, Calloway said. 
Many of those who face new modes 
of transportation are war workers. 








Both in East and ‘West’. 


Traffic Decline in July 
Hits New Low Mark 


the 








































began. 

The July reductions of 62 and 
45 percent in the East and 
“West,” respectively, are more 
than half again as great as the 
July, 1942 declines of 41 and 26 
percent from the 1941 totals for 
the month, records of PRA show. 
The decreases in traffic have 
been increasingly greater in each 
area each month since April. For 
the East they are: July, 62 per- 
cent; June, 61; May, 55; and April, 
53. For the West: July, 45; June, 
42; May, 39; and April, 37, com- 
pared with corresponding months 
in 1941. 

On a nation-wide basis, July, 
1943 traffic was 52 percent less 
than that of July, 1941. Daily 
traffic figures for July, 1943 were 
obtained from 572 automatic 
traffic recorders located on state 
and local highways in 43 states. 
July motor-fuel tax collections, 

which totaled $30,844,000 in 27 
states, averaged 47 percent less in 
seven states reporting in the 
Eastern and 22 percent less in 20 
states reporting in the Western 
rationed area, compared with the 
same period in 1941, PRA also re- 
ported. The collections represent 
usage used largely during the 
previous month. 

During the first six months of 
1943, approximately 40 percent less 
motor fuel was taxed in the East 
and 28 percent less in the West, 
compared with the first half of 
1941. The nation-wide total was 
33 percent less in the first half of 
1943 and 10 percent less in the 
same period in 1942, compared 
with the first six months of 1941. 


New Labor Force 


Mostly Women 


DETROIT.—More than four- 
fifths of the net addition of 1,833,- 
000 to the working force in Ameri- 
can factories from April, 1942, to 
last June have been women, Sec- 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins 
has reported. 


“Wartime industrial expansion 
resulted in an increase of 2,000,- 
000 women in manufacturing in- 
dustries since October, 1939, as 
compared with an increase of 3,- 
000,000 men,’ she _ said. “This 
brought the total number of 
women factory wage earners in 
June, 1943 to more than 4,250,000 
or 30 percent of all factory work- 
ers, according to a survey made 
by the bureau of labor statistics. 

“But even more women must 
take their place on the assembly 
line, as full and part time em- 
ployes filling the gaps caused by 
men entering the armed services. 
Since October, 1942, the number of 
men in manufacturing industries 
has been decreasing,” Secretary 
Perkins said. 


° 7he 
Aro’s White Star 
BRYAN, O.—Aro Equipment Corp.’s 
plant here has been awarded an added 
White Star for its Army-Navy E flag, 
denoting continued outstanding serv- 
ice since the original award. 


cs | LATEST PHOTOGRAPH taken at a Fisher Body 
capped, the cars will be out of use| M-4, General Sherman tanks, and M-10 tank destroyers, rol 
assembly lines in substantial quantities. 
battle wagons for the first six months of 1943 was at a rate 30 percent higher | 
| than the average for the last quarter of 1942 when production necessary for 
African campaign was in progress, it is reported. 




















percentage decrease since the war 
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listens in. 
war 


built aid to Allied air strength. 


WASHINGTON.—Estimated cor- 
porate profits after provision for 
income and excess profits taxes 
for the first six months of this 
year were 14 percent above the 
first half of 1942, continuing the 


upward trend initiated in 1939, ac- | 


cording to the latest estimates of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Earnings before taxes rose from 
an estimated 8,916 million dollars 
in the first half of 1942 to 11,203 
million in the same period this 
year, an advance of 26 percent. 
A large part of this increment in 
profits before taxes was subject to 
excess profits tax which accounted 
for the lower rate of increase in 
profits after taxes. 


The substantial increase in 
corporate profits after taxes for 
the first half of 1943 compared 
to the same period of last year 
was due to the large gains shown 
by the railroad and trade groups 
and the somewhat smaller rela- 
tive increase of the manufactur- 
ing group. Net income after taxes 
of the railroads increased by 71 
percent for the first half of this 
year. 

In the trade groups, sales con- 
tinued to expand despite the diffi- 
culty of obtaining consumers’ 
goods. The increase in_ sales 
volume reflects both the depletion 
of inventories and price increases. 

Manufacturing corporations show- 
ed only a six percent increase in 
profits after taxes for the first half 
of this year as compared with a 22 
percent rise in profits before taxes. 
The increase in profits before taxes 
was concentrated in the durable 
goods groups in which profits have 
increased rapidly. Hence, nearly 
all of the increment during the 
first half of this year is subject 
to excess profits tax rates. In 
1942, the tax allowances made by 
all manufacturing corporations 
were 63 percent of profits before 
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tank pest shows the 
ling off the final 


Combined production of these land 





SECRETARY OF TREASURY Henry 


Corporate Prof 
14 Percent Over 1942 


| by 





(center) 


C. Morgenthau jr. 
first-hand about women in war work from Charlotte Sendacki, 
dynamometer recorder, while Packard President Geo. T. Christopher (right) 


On a drop-in visit to the Rolls-Royce section of the Packard 

=" the Secretary revealed for the first time his close connection in 
bringing the British aircraft engine to America for volume production. 
He expressed keen satisfaction with Packard’s mass output of this precision- 


its Increase 


taxes as compared with 68 percent 


| for the first half of this year. 


| Of the manufacturing  sub- 
groups the sharpest increase for 
the first half of this year oc- 
curred in the automobile group. 
Profits before taxes increased by 
43 percent while profits after 
taxes showed a 17 percent rise, 
due to the adverse effect of con- 
version upon output and profits 
during the first half of 1942. 
The electrical 


also had substantial increases in 
both profits before 


after taxes. In the latter case, 


airplane production. 


None of the manufacturing sub- 
groups experienced a decline in 
profits before taxes for the first 
half of this year and the non- 
ferrous metals group was the only 
one to show a slight decline in 
profits after taxes. Of the other 
major industrial groups, mining 
was the only one to show a decline 
in profits for the first six months 
of 1943. 


See Crankshaft 


Casting a Saver 


MT. VERNON, O.—Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp. has released informa- 
tion on the results obtained in 


testis for replacing engine crank- 
shafts of forged steel with cast 


Meehanite crankshafts. Although 
both the Mount Vernon and Grove 
City, Pa. plants of the company 
have been engaged in wartime pro- 
duction the company has main- 
tained its steady program on 
crankshaft construction during the 
entire period of expanded produc- 
tion, it was said. 


A comparison of the methods 
and materials used to produce 
heavy-duty engine’ crankshafts 
brought out the unusual savings 
possibilities than can be effected in 
modern casting procedures over 
convential methods. In a type LS 
Cooper-Bessemer eight cylinder 
marine Diesel engine, for example, 
the steel ingot from which the 
crankshaft is block-forged weighs 
36,000 pounds, but the completed 
shaft weighs only 12,000 pounds. 


In this instance which illustrates 
a typical comparison between 
foundry castings and block forg- 
ing, two-thirds of the original 
weight of metal, or 24,000 pounds 
of critica] steel, must be removed 
various machining operations. 
Not only are the savings in steel 
of particular significance, but the 
elimination of costly sawing, chip- 
ping, drilling, turning and boring 
saves manhours, permits delivery 
schedules to be met in far less 
time, and releases skilled workers 
for other important duties, accord- 
ing to the company. 
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production 





machinery and 
transportation equipment groups 


and profits 
however, there was evidence of a 


tapering off in the second quarter 
resulting from the leveling off of 












US Rubber Holds 
Dealer Confabs 
On Synthetic 


NEW YORK.—A coast-to-coast 
series of dealer conferences on the 
synthetic rubber program and 
other problems confronting the in- 
dustry has just been completed by 
the tire division of United States 
Rubber Co. U. S. Tire dealers were 
given the latest information on the 
progress made to date in syn- 
thetics. Included on the program 
was an actual laboratory demon- 
stration presented by the field en- 
gineering department of the com- 
pany. 

District managers in the 19 U. S. 
Tire districts were in charge of the 
individual meetings. Cities where 
they were held included: Buffalo, 
Detroit, Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Port- 
land, Dallas, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Memphis, Atlanta, Jackson- 
ville, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Chicago. 

A company motion picture, “Rub- 
ber Goes to War in the Air,” was 
shown at each meeting to demon- 
strate what the rubber industry is 
doing for the war effort in addi- 
tion to keeping our armed forces 
and essential civilian transportation 
rolling. 

Factory technical representatives 
brought the full story on syn- 
thetics to each group. This record 
pointed out that as far as tires are 
concerned the government has con- 
centrated on buna S for three 
reasons: it could be produced in 
quantity from materials readily 
available in this country; satisfac- 
tory tires and other rubber prod- 
ucts could be produced from it, and 
it could be handled by tire manu- 
facturers using existing equip- 
ment. 

It was pointed out that this last 
point was of extreme importance. 
“The achievement of the rubber 
industry and others involved in 
setting up new synthetic rubber 
plants and putting them into opera- 
tion in two short years is nothing 
short of miraculous,” the tech- 
nicians said. “It is an achievement 
in chemistry more than anything 
else. The whole industry has been 
a part of it, and no company can 
say that it was first or second or 
last. It was a joint undertaking.” 


Wright on Engine 
For Super Bomber 


NEW YORK.—Engines for the 
super bombers predicted on Aug. 
31 by Gen. H. H. Arnold, command- 
ing general of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, are now being built in a 
plant of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
according to an announcement by 
the Air Forces in Paterson, N. J. 

Gen. Arnold, in his forecast, said 
that bombers soon to go _ into 
action will dwarf the present Fly- 
ing Fortresses and carry half a 
carload of bombs across. the 
Atlantic and fly home without a 
stop. These bombers, a spokesman 
fo rthe AAF officially disclosed for 
the first time, are to be powered 
by Wright Cyclone-18 engines, said 
to be the most powerful service 
engines now being built in this 
country. 

The Wright factory producing 
these engines is now in operation 
24 hours a day. Full details of the 
engine itself were not announced, 
just as full details of the new 
giant bombers were not disclosed 
other than their approximate 
range and power. 





Army Vehicle Audit Plan 


Saves Gas at Fla. Base 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Increased 
conservation of gas, oil, manpower 
and mileage is afforded by a new 
vehicle auditing system recently 
installed at the Philan hotel head- 
quarters of the motor pool, Miami 
Beach Training Base. It was de- 
vised by Maj. Harrison W. Gard- 
ner, motor transportation officer. 

Under the audit, a complete pic- 
ture is drawn of the daily use of 
all machines not on standard runs. 
This includes the number of hours 
the car operates, how long it stands 
idle, the number of passengers car- 
ried or tonnage moved and mileage 
covered on each assignment. Better 
distribution of motor poo] cars has 
been effected by the operation of 
the audit system. 
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This message, in larger size, appeared in leading 
newspapers, coast to coast, September 7th to 15th. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


NEW YORK 


raises a restraining hand 


Keep your shirt on, America! 
Too many of us see Victory too close, 
too easy. 


And too many of us, in the same glance, 
see parked on the great American door- 
step, comes Peace, a wondrous new world 
...akind of post-war paradise piled high 
with all sorts of marvelous things. 


Such marvelous things... 


Automobiles like no automobiles we ever 
saw before — plastic-topped, beetle-sleek, 
super-powered. Airplanes that handle like 
a baby buggy, cost like a Plymouth, per- 
form like a P-38. Revolutionary refrig- 
erators that would look good in a living 
room. Washing machines that do every- 
thing but sing lullabies to the laundry. 


All these, and more, right away quick, to- 
morrow ... F.O.B. Victory. 


Don’t you believe it! 

We don’t. And we of all people should... 
for since 1872, publishing this news-pic- 
ture magazine of science and industry, we 
have been in on the beginnings of almost 
every major scientific brain child... from 


CHICAGO 


Edison’s electric light to Kaiser’s Liberty 
Ships. 


We know what the giants of science and 
industry are capable of. The miracles have 
been many. But we also know that even 
miracles take time and test and sweat— 
sometimes tears. We know that American 
industry owes too much to the people who 
pay the return on its invested dollars to 
dump any untried “quickies” in your lap. 


This will be no flash-in-the-pan 
Futurama! 


That is why, speaking for the war-busy 
‘“‘men-who-make-things” of this country, 
we urge you to look at tomorrow with a 
realistic eye. Keep your head in the clouds, 
that’s good . . . but get those feet smack 
on the ground. You can count on miracles, 
all right . . . but don’t count on them too 
soon! Give industry a chance to catch its 
breath, to change its clothes, to test and 
tear apart and build together again. 


There will be plenty of fine products to 
invest in when we hit the postwar horizon. 
Many of these first things may not be the 
dream merchandise you've dizzied your 


DETROIT 


mind with, but this you can count on— 
they will be better stuff, of better materials 
and better design than ever you bought 


before. 
We have seen, and are proud and satisfied. 


You will be, too. 


700,000 “’SELF-STARTERS’’. . . The men who read 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly are an unusual, mechani- 
cally-inquisitive group, eager for information about 
new products and new developments . . . quick to adopt 
new things for better home living and business efficiency 
- - . first to buy when they have the facts . . . enthusi- 
astic salesmen with friends and neighbors when they've 
sold themselves. Win the high regard of Popular 
Science readers today and you'll win a great new sales 
army for tomorrow. 


PUCEWARER FOR POSTWAR 


FHE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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For East Denied by OPA 


DETROIT.—The following state- 
ment was made last week by 
Chester A. Bowles, general man- 
ager of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration: 

“T think we will all agree that 


there has been too much con- 
fusion in the gasoline situation 
and, for this reason, I was par- 


ticularly concerned about a state- 
ment in today’s newspapers 
credited to William J. Gottlieb, 
president of the Automobile Club 
of New York. 

“According to this statement, Mr. 
Gottlieb said that the OPA’s gaso- 
line quota for the month of Sep- 
tember had been raised by 98,000 
barrels of gasoline a day to a total 
of 440,000 barrels. 

“IT only wish that Mr. Gottlieb 
was correct as this would mean a 
great deal more gasoline for all 
motorists along the Fast Coast. 
However, his statement is utterly 
erroneous. In fact, it is wrong by 
a full 25 percent. 

“During August, the gasoline 
quota allotted to the OPA by 











Petroleum Administrator for war 
amounted to 342,000 barrels daily. 
The allotment for September is 
exactly the same. 

“We are attempting in every 
way to encourage car sharing and 
an even more strict supervision of 
“B” and “C” rations. However, 
even as matters stand now, the 
record of Eastern motorists and 
the Eastern Rationing Boards in 
saving gasoline has, in my opinion, 
been remarkable. 

“Through the OPA rationing 
program, the use of passenger cars 
has been actually cut to less than 
40 percent of the 1941 levels. This 
cut has been made in spite of the 
fact that more than 70 percent of 
all our industrial workers depend 
on their cars to get to and from 
their jobs; also, hundreds of 
thousands of Red Cross workers, 
Bond Drive workers, aircraft spot- 
ters and other civilian defense 
workers. 

“The OPA requested an _ allot- 
ment for the East Coast of 430,000 
barrels a day—an 


ly 


26 Divisions 
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Report of Boosted Gas Supp 


| our present quota of 88,000 barrels. 

If this gasoline could have been 
made available, it would have 
allowed, among other things, an 
increase in the “A” ration. 

“However, the PAW — simply 
could not make this extra gasoline 
available at this time for the 
simple reason that supply con- 
ditions along our East Coast would 
not allow it. 

“T am certain that as quickly as 
the PAW can increase the allot- 
ment allowed the OPA for civilian 
use, it will do so. And you can be 
sure that as soon as that day 
comes, the OPA will modify the 
present stringent regulations with 
the greatest of pleasure. 

“In the meantime, we must con- 
tinue to regard gasoline as one of 
our scarcest wartime commodities 
and use it accordingly.” 


R. I. Registrations Drop 


10 Percent Under °42 


PROVIDENCE.—(UTPS) — Reg- 
istrations of passenger cars and 
trucks in Rhode Island totaled 
163,837 at the end of August, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
state registry of motor vehicles. 
The total represented a decrease 


increase over; of 17,675 cars since Aug. 31, 1942. 


Unemployment at New Low... 


Total Employment Dip 
First Time Since ¢41 


WASHINGTON.—In August, 1943, 
for the first time since Pear] Har- 
bor, total employment failed to 
show an increase over the same 
month of the previous year, accord- 
ing to the U. S. bureau of the 
census, which last week released 
current estimates of employment 
and unemployment. 


Employment declined by 400,000|or seeking work in July withdre 
between July and August, dropping|from the labor market in August, 
to 53,900,000, while unemployment] either in preparation for returning 


decreased from 1,200,000 to 1,000,- 
000. The civilian labor 
dropped from 55,500,000 in July to 
54,900,000 in August. 


Towa to Use Stickers 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Iowa will again 
use windshield stickers for automobile 
licenses in 1944, it was announced last 
week by Dale Shaw, superintendent of 
the Iowa state motor vehicle depart- 
ment. The stickers, smaller this year 
than last year,, will have a red instead 
of a yellow background as in 1943. 





Help Speed Victory 


HELPING the 


automotive industry 


supply America’s Armed Forces on 
land, sea and in the air with the mecha- 
nized units needed for victory is Auto- 
Lite’s one purpose. It’s the all-out job 
of every one of the men and women 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION * SPARK PLUGS « BATTERIES * RELAYS * SWITCHES AND GOVERNORS 
FIRING CONTROL APPARATUS «+ FUSES * ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES «+ 
PROJECTILES * REGULATORS «+ STEEL CARTRIDGE CASES * ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS 
GUN FIRING SOLENOIDS «+ 
LEATHER GOODS + 


GENERATORS °* 


WIRE AND CABLE - 
BOOSTERS * 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





MESS KITS « 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS + 
GUN FEED MECHANISMS =-+ 


ARMOR PLATE + 
AUTOMATIC PILOTS «+ 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


METAL STAMPINGS =» 


employed in Auto-Lite’s 26 great 


manufacturing divisions. 
the items produced by the world’s 
largest independent manufacturer of 
automotive electrical equipment for 
fronts all over the world include: 


BLACKOUT LIGHTING 


INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
TRACER AND IGNITER SHELLS > 


DIRECTIONAL GYRO INDICATORS 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


Some of 


* IRON CASTINGS 


GUN SIGHT CASES 


force| mer demand for additional labor 


| Assn., and the National Bureau o 


|for the winter of 1941-42 


| price group, 68 in the premium 


| grade gasoline group. 


‘Ark. Plans Enforcement 





| Office machinery 
| Obtained. 












































The decrease of 600,000 in the 
civilian labor force took place al 
most entirely among persons under 
20 years of age, and occurred equal 
ly among men and women. Part 0 
this drop is attributable to military 
inductions, but there is consider, 
able evidence that many forme 
students who had been employed 


to school or because the peak sum 


had passed. 

The decrease in the civilian labo 
force is usual at this time of year, 
and is equal to the decline whick 
took place between July and Aug 
ust, 1942. In August, 1942, however, 
the labor force stood at 56,200,000 
1,300,000 above the present level. 

Total employment declined from 
an all-time high of 54,300,000 i 
July, 1943, to 53,900,000 in August— 
100,000 less than the 1942 employ- 
ment estimate for the same month 

Agricultural employment ac- 
counted for only 100,000 of the de- 
crease in total employment betwee 
July and August. The sustained 
high level of farm employment ig 
undoubtedly due in part to the last 
spring and delayed harvests, and 
to persistent shortages of exper 
enced farm labor. 





Octane Ratings 
In Civilian Gas 


Down Slightly 


WASHINGTON. — Gasoline sold 
in the United States last winte 
decreased only slightly in qualit 
under the impact of wartime con- 
ditions, according to a Bureau o 
Mines report to Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, based upon a sur- 
vey of commercial motor fuels 
from more than 1,100 _ service 
stations and 88 oil companies 
throughout the nation. 

In the first checkup by the 
bureau in nearly two years, thg 
average premium-priced or “high 
octane” gasoline had declined only 
six-tenths of a unit from 80.2 
79.6 octane number, results of the 
survey revealed. Regular gasoline 
decreased from 74.4 octane to 72. 
or only 1.9 units, while the rating 
on third-grade gasoline dropped 
2.5 units from 65.6 to 63.1 octané 
number. 

The diversion of high-qualit 
crude oils to the production o 
aviation gasoline has been largely 
responsible for lowering the oc 
tane number of ordinary moto 
fuels, Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of 
the bureau, reported. 

The survey reports, inaugurated 
in 1936, are published semi-an- 
nually in cooperation with th 
Cooperative Fuel Research com- 
mittee, jointly representing the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
the Automobile Manufacturers 





















































Standards. No report was issued 
or thg 
summer of 1942. 

The current report is the thir- 
teenth compiled by the Burea 
and represents the products o 
both large and small companies. 
In addition, the major petroleun 
companies marketing in the Pa- 
cific coast area are represented. 
Exclusive of those of the Pacifid 
Coast, the samples encompassed 64 
brands of gasoline in the regular- 


price range, and 19 in the third- 


Of Title Registration Law 


LITTLE ROCK. — Plans have 
been worked out for the enforce 
ment of the 1939 Arkansas auto 
mobile title registration law, ac 
cording to State Revenue Com- 
missioner Murray McLeod. He 
said enforcement probably woulda 
lower the rate of automobile theft 
insurance in the state, but would 
have to wait until certain types o 
could again be 
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MADAME CURIE was to remember forever this evening of glowworms... 
faint bluish light glimmering from tiny glass tubes of the magic new substance she had discovered. 
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Her KEADING gave birth 
toa NEW SCIENCE 


iG it had not been for 
the guidance of a devoted 
father, Marie Curie might 
have spent her lifetime as 
an obscure governess in a 
small Polish town. 


But Marie Curie’s father 
loved books, and transferred this affection to his chil- 
dren. For years he read to them, hour after hour, great 
stories of travel, adventure and the literary masterpieces 
of the past. 


And so, alone in that country house, the young 
governess turned to books as her teachers. She read 
everything. She borrowed books from visitors to her 
employer’s factory. She locked herself in her room at 
night to read them. 


Referring to the hundreds of books she read, 
Madame Curie was to write forty years later, “As I 
tried gradually to discover my true preferences, I finally 
turned toward mathematics and physics.” 

Thus, reading lighted her way to a new discovery 
—radium—that gave birth to a new science, a new 
philosophy, and provided mankind with the means of 
treating a dreadful disease. 


y y vy 


READING IS THE KEY that unlocks the door to the world’s 
great storehouse of knowledge. Just as Madame Curie was 
first inspired to begin her own briiliant researches, so read- 


ing has helped many others grow to greatness. It affects the 
lives of us all. 


Today—The American Weekly is helping to cultivate and 
develop this priceless habit of reading in more than 7,500,000 
American homes. Its fascinating stories of real people grip 
the imagination of millions. Its stirring tales of love and 
crime, mystery and adventure satisfy the human hunger for 
romance and excitement. Readers see themselves in these 
daring roles and romantic intrigues, because the characters 
are real people: the stories are true to life, dealing with 
fundamental human interests. 


Recalling Madame Curie’s passionate interest in science, 
there is today a widespread thirst for scientific knowledge, 
which The American Weekly satisfies with its up-to-the-minute 
reporting of the newest developments in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, medicine, art, philosophy, education and religion. 
These articles are so authentic and advanced that teachers 
and scientific institutions all over the country constantly use 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


this material. Yet it is so simply and clearly written a child 
can read and understand. 

Of course, this widely read magazine is not especially 
edited for the scientist or the scholar. It does not aim to 
teach medicine to the doctor, nor history to the professor. 
But among its millions of readers are thousands whose 
lifelong interest in particular fields of learning was first 
stimulated by the vivid impression gained from the reading 
of an article in The American Weekly. 

Who can measure the enormous influence, the great pro- 
ductive power of this mighty magazine that has become so 


- cauch a part of America? 


ry r ry 
The national advertiser who associates his products with 
such an institution is tying up with the greatest force known 
in advertising. He is making his advertising message, like 
the rest of The American Weekly, the week-after-week reading 
habit of more than 7,500,000 American families. 


THEAN ERICAN 


= LAW EEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit’’ 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Hearst Bioe., ¢ 
Generat Motors Bioc., Detroit 


HICAGO 


101 Manietra St., ATLANTA 


5 Wintnrop Souare, Boston 


- Arncape Buipe., St. Louis 


+ Entson Bunc., Los Anceres 





in the darkness, she saw 
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In Commemoration 


Automobile Old Timers, Inc., to Do Honor to ‘Firsts,’ 
All Milestones in Saga of the Industry 


NEW YORK — Although many 
important automobile events have 
taken place in this country since 
the turn of th? century, only re- 
cently has _ consideration been 
given to commemorating these 
early activities which played such 
an important part in the develop- 
ment of the horseless carriage. 

For some time past Automobile 





Trade Diversion 


Losses Seen 
Over 2 Billion 


NEW YORK.—Calling attention 
to the damaging effects of trade 
diversion practices which have 
been felt in the automotive as well 
as other merchandising fields and 
the economy as a whole, Arthur L. 
Garniss, executive vice-president of 
the New York Council on Retail 
Trade Diversion, Inc., urged plan- 
ning now to confine the _ post- 
war distribution of manufactured 
consumer goods within legitimate 
trade channels. 


Trade diverision practices unfair 
to the established retailer, decep- 
tive to the consumer and arising 
from careless or ,loosely enforced 
selling policies as well as from the 
nighly developed techniques of 
willful diverters, interrupt’ the 
smooth flow of goods to the con- 
sumer and cost the nation’s legiti- 
mate retail business upward o 
$2,000,000,000 a year, Garniss 
declared. 


Distribution methods nullifying 
the manufacturer’s obligation to 
the retailer and hoodwinking the 
consumer are listed by Garniss as 
including cases of manufacturers 
or wholesalers who knowingly mis- 
use their legitimate function to 
compete in consumer sales with re- 
tailers; the manufacturer who sells 
his products to another employer 
who sells to his employes products 
other than his own (except safety 
devices); or one who subsidizes, 
directly or indirectly, retail facili- 
ties conducted on his premises by 
his employes. 

Suggesting that measures to cor- 
rect trade diversion evils may be 
more effectively left to the volun- 
tary efforts of manufacturers and 
retailers than to government in- 
tervention, which he says is cer- 
tain to follow if business fails to 
solve its national problems, Garniss 
declared that the basis for sound 
postwar distribution lies in long- 
range planning by representative 
leaders of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer groups. 


Contending that employers should 
not permit distribution among 
their employes of solicitation mate- 
rial, regardless of source, but 
particularly from those vendors 
claiming to be “wholesalers,” “dis- 
tributors,” manufacturers” or dis- 
count specislists” or who offer 
special inducements such as 
“courtesy cards,” Garniss warned 
that “I can get it for you whole- 
sale,” the phrase with an innocuous 
and neighborly sound, has under- 
mining repercussions far beyond 
those which meet the casual eye. 


War 
the 
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Huge Loss of Machines 
In Sicily Revealed 

WASHINGTON. —In an ap- 
peal to all Detroit war plant 
personnel to work harder and 
buy more bonds, Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau jr. last week 
revealed the tremendous losses 
in equipment manufactured by 
them—at the Dodge and Cadil- 
lac plants particularly—which 
was used in the recent Battle 
of Sicily. 

He said that 54 percent of the 
37 mm M-6 motor carriages 
made by the Dodge plant was 





Buy 
crush 


Bonds 


; and Stamps— 
Axis. 





lost in the campaign, and dis- 
closed the loss of more than a 
third of the 75 mm H™MS motor 
gun carriages manufactured by 
| Cadillac and used in Sicily. He 
also revealed that 7.12 percent 


of the M-5 light trucks made by 
Cadillac was destroyed. 


| 


Old Timers, Inc., with national 
headquarters at the Hotel Roose- 
velt here, has had such plans 
under advisement and which were 
considered at a meeting of the 
Executive committee on Sept. 10. 
Among the momentous occasions 
to be submitted to a special com- 
mittee, to be announced by Presi- 
dent George Conrad Diehl, is the 
first American race, which started 
in Jackson Park, Chicago, on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1895, and was 
won by J. Frank Duryea; the first 
Vanderbilt Cup race, held on Long 
Island Oct. 8, 1904 and won by 
George Heath; also, the first Glid- 
den Tour, which started from New 
York City on July 11, 1905, and was 
won by Percy Pierce. 

In addition to road anc track 
racing, consideration will be given 
to historic locations where auto- 
mobiles, or their component acces- 
sories and equipment were first 
developed. This category includes 
the building in Springfield, Mass., 
where J. Frank Duryea built the 
first motor vehicle in the United 
States; Lauer’s shop in Detroit, 
where Charles B. King designed 
and built the first automobile to 
be driven on the streets of that 
city; the one in Lansing, where 
R. E. Olds built his first Olds- 
mobile; and the one in Cleveland 
where T. A. Willard developed his 
storage battery. The old Cumber- 
land Pike, first national highway 
built in this country, from Cum- 
berland, Md. to Brownsville, Pa., a 
distance of 72 miles, is included in 
the commemorative plans. 

An announcement for carrying 
out this unique and _ interesting 
program will be made by the com- 


mittee when its decisions and 
authorizations have been arrived 
at. 


It was decided to hold the fourth 
annual meeting of the pioneers’ 
group at the Hotel Roosevelt on 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, with a dis- 
tinguished personage as_ guest 
speaker. A board of directors, 
comprising 35 members, will be 
elected upon this occasion. 

Alfred Reeves, advisory vice- 
president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., was elected a 
director, also as a member of the 
executive committee. 

The largest number of applica- 
tions for membership ever pre- 
sented during a summer season 
were elected, as approved by the 
Committee on Admissions. In ad- 
dition to Chairman Diehl, the 
Executive committee comprises 
Vice-Presidents Arthur Lee New- 
ton, David Beecroft and Ralph De 
Palma, also Clarence E. Fisher, 
Charles B. King, John F. Plummer, 
Alfred Reeves, Elmer Thompson 
and Secretary Frederick H. Elliott. 


Elastic Stop Nut Adopts 


Employe Pension Plan 

UNION, N. J.—A new retirement 
plan providing automatic pensions 
at the age of 65 for the company’s 
5,000 employes, with all costs borne 
by the firm, has been announced 
by William T. Hedlund, president 
of Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of 
America. 


Schuler Returns 


WEST ORANGE, UN. _ J.—Charles 
Schuler has returned to Edison-Split- 
dorf Corp. as district manager of the 
Spark Plug division in the East-Cen- 
tral territory. He had been on a 
svecial assignment for Packard Motor 
Car Co. in Detroit. 





BRAZIL’S MINISTER OF WAR, Maj. Gen. Urico Gaspar Dutra, aided by 
Cc. B 


Thomas, 


presidert of Chrysler Export, prepares 


to enter an M-4 


Tank at the Detroit (Chrysler) Tank Arsenal shake-down track. 


Britain Plans Few Changes 
In First Postwar Cars 


LONDON. — (UTPS) —Sir Miles 
Thomas, vice-chairman of Morris 
Motors and subsidiary companies 
in the Nuffield organization, be- 
lieves that for a time after the 
war no great change in models is 
anticipated. 

“The speed with which the motor 
industry can get back into pro- 
duction after the termination of 
hostilities will be much quicker 
than is popularly supposed, pro- 
vided that certain restrictions are 
removed.” 

Sir Miles is chairman of the 
newly formed Public Relations 
committee of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, and 
told a press conference that he 
would start off at the point where 
they had left off. 


Advances made during the war 
in the improvement of the internal 
combustion engine’s power and in 
petroleum technology would have 
an influence on the power output 
of the small car after the war. 


Before the war the motor in- 
dustry of Britain gave employment 


Obituaries: 


Dai H. Lewis 

BUFFALO.—Dai H. Lewis, 76, grand 
old man of the automobile industry in 
New York State, died in his home 
here. He was managing director of 
the Automobile Club of Buffalo, with 
which he had been associated for 39 
years. He was twice elected president 
of the New York State Automobile 
Assn. Mr. Lewis managed Buffalo's 
first seven automobile shows and also 
managed the first shows held in 
Toronto, Montreal and Syracuse. 

- 


Charles E. Lincoln 


CONNEAUT, O.—Charles Evans 
Lincoln, 86, many years a carriage 
maker and former automobile body 
designer died at his home here. A 
native of Toledo, he worked for Pope 
Motor Co., later absorbed by Willys- 
Overland Co., for whom he designed 
the first sedan body model for the 
Willys-Knight automobile. 


Oren R. Fageol 

KENT, O.—Oren R. Fageol, 39. son 
of Frank R. Fageol. president of Twin 
Coach Co. here, died suddenly Aug. 27 
at his home at nearby Silver Lake. 
Formerly west coast sales manager for 
Twin Coach. he had been general 
manager of the company the last five 
years. 





DODGE DEALER in Minneapolis 
production. 
Power Equipment Co.; J. W. 


Dodge division; Paul J. Schmitt, 


Hutchins, 
president, 


home factory 


visits 
Left to right, BR. J. Somers, Dodge division manager for Motor 


to inspect war 


assistant general sales manager, 


Motor Power Equipment Co. 


directly and indirectly to 1,385,000. 
The figure today is far larger. 

“Given a fair opportunity and 
encouragement,” said Sir Miles, 
“the industry can absorb hundreds 
of thousands of workers in well- 
paid jobs. It can command export 
markets, and thus prime the pipe- 
lines of international trade and 
help the reinstatement of sterling 
values. It represents, in short, one 
of the most powerful factors in the 
restoration of the nation’s pros- 
perity.” 

Eighty percent of the major re- 
pairs to vehicles of the home 
forces is now carried out by the 
retail side of the motor trade, he 
said. 


Faust Is Named 
Salvage Chief 


WASHINGTON. — Reaffirming 
the urgency of salvage as a major 
government effort, Donald M. Nel- 
son, WPB chairman, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Her- 
bert M. Faust, of Philadelphia, 
advertising manager of Curtis 
Publishing Co., as director of the 
salvage division of WPB. He suc- 
ceeds Paul C. Cabot, of Boston, 
who recently resigned because of 
ill health. 

In making the announcement, 
Nelson stated, “It would be im- 
possible to overemphasize the im- 
portance of collecting iron and 
steel scrap, tin cans, waste house- 
hold fats, wastepaper, and other 
items of salvage. All are highly 
essential to the conduct of the war 
effort.” 

Today the nation is facing a 
shrinking inventory of iron and 
steel scrap, and may need to put 
on another all-out drive for this 
metal, Nelson said. “A _ sufficient 
scrap inventory is one form of 
insurance protecting steel output. 
We must, at all costs, make sure 
of an adequate quantity at all 
times,” he added. 





Defense Plant Corp. Ups 


Ford Commitment 


WASHINGTON. — Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, last week 
announced that Defense Plant 
Corp., RFC subsidiary, has author- 
ized an increase in its contract 
with Ford Motor Co. to provide 
additional facilities at plants in 
Michigan at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,180,000. 


His action results in an overall 
commitment of approximately $94,- 
090,000. Ford Motor Co. will oper- 
ate these facilities, title remaining 
in Defense Plant Corp., Jones 
stated. 





Trailer Plant Burns 


LOUISVILLE. — Fire. one morning 
last week, destroyed about one-third 
of the big block square plant of King- 
ham Trailer Co., manufacturers of 
Army truck trailers, causing a damage 
estimated at between $150,000 and 
$200,000. 
out of work until reconstruction starts 
which will be at once. 


About 200 employes will be | 





FOB 
Factory 


(Continued from Page 2) 


boards as of July 31 totaled 
something like $4,000,000,000, o 
which 60 percent was Army- 
business. 
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No Changes 
Expected 


Chief objection to renegotiation 
proceedings is that they are alway 
based on profits reported before 
taxes, and amount to what some 
business men charge as 100 pe 
cent excess profits taxes. While 
there has been much clamor i 
Washington for changing the ré 
negotiation procedure to cover 
profits after taxes, it does not ap 
pear likely Congress will appro 
any changes. 


Plenty of surprises are in store 
from small companies which in 
the war emergency have seen 
their business skyrocket to vas 
proportions on a capital invest- 
ment of shoestring proportions. 
As the head of one of these com 
panies expressed it after the 
price adjustment board had an- 
nounced its finidings, “We have 
just had the hell renegotiated out 


of us.” 
aa aa * 


Fisher to Carry 


Plane Burden 

TRANSFER of General Motors’ 
aircraft development section, unde 
direction of Don R. Berlin, to the 
Fisher Body division of GM sug- 
gests that Fisher will carry th 
ball for the corporation in future 
aircraft production activity. Righ 
now Fisher holds an importa 
share of airplane production busi- 
ness, turning out subassemblies fo, 
the B-25 North American o 
Mitchell bomber at its Detroit and 
Memphis plants; building par 
and subunits for the giant nev 
B-29 bomber and instituting work 
on a new long-range pursuit shi 
at its new Cleveland plant. 

Fisher Cleveland could logically 
become eventually the source o 
General Motors planes for both 
the military and civilian flying 
populace. Doubtless there wil 
be a bitter hue and cry if GM 
continues in the airplane busi 
ness after the war, mostly from 
the anguished airplane com- 
panies which are expecting fu 
Well to see their business volume 
drop anywhere from 50 to 90 
percent from its present expan 
sive level. 


What to Do 


With Machinery? 

ONE of the most pressing prot 
lems which confronts the “recon- 
version” experts who are quietl 
drawing up their plans for shiftin} 
the motor plants back to auto pro- 
duction, when such becomes feas 
ble, is the disposal of DP 
equipment which is now occupy- 
ing space in plants that eventual] 
may be needed to accommodate 
automotive machinery and equip- 
ment. Such disposal obviously 
entirely in the hands of the 
Defense Plant Corp. but no manu 
facturer is going to have th® 
temerity to move this stuff out 
into the yard. 

Getting such authorizations, 
where large amounts of machin- 
ery are concerned, is not going 
to be easy, for the government 
necessarily will move at a slow 
pace in making such decisions 
Meanwhile, should the war end 
as soon as the optimists have 
forecast, there will be enormous 
pressure from all manufacturers 
seeking the disposition of DPC 
machines so that they can swite 
to peacetime production in a 
hurry. 





* * 


oe SS 


Common Labor 


Grows Scarcer 

Shortage of common labor has 
reached a critical stage in plant 
in the Detroit area, particularly 
foundries, forge shops and _ steel 
mills. Manufacturers are partl 
to blame for the situation because 
of their widespread advertising 
campaigns to the effect that 
workers can receive wages com- 
parable to those earned by skille 
help with “no previous experienc 
required.” Result is that no one 
wants to be a laborer. 
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HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE...NO. 13, ABERDEEN, S. DAKOTA 


SOME TYPICAL COMMENTS 
FROM OTHER SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — ‘‘We feel that the programs you 
have put in effect have been the cause of our being able 
not only to break even, which we started out to do in 
1941, but to make money... and I feel we will pull through 
in good shape.” 

—G. C. ODOM, president, Amarillo Oldsmobile Co. 


LANCASTER, PA.—‘“‘... liberal factory policies, fair and equit- 
able distribution, good advertising, business management, 
suggestions and ideas regarding sales and service, and 
above all, an open mind toward dealers’ problems... Olds- 
mobile has all of these.” —JOHN S. GROFF 


EVERETT, WASH.—‘‘Your promptness of action and definite, 
practical plans presented tous after actual analysis of every 
phase of our operation—particularly accounting, control of 
expenses, used car merchandising and development of serv- 
ice volume... have been so valuable to us that we feel called 
upon to express our appreciation.” 

—R. E. DOLLOFF, partner, Dolloff Motor Co. 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO—“Your ‘All Out Program’ and the ‘Job 
Program’ have been guideposts along the road that we are 
traveling ... your guidance and advice have been most 
important.” 

—FRANK A. HANKS, president, Hanks Motors, Inc. 


says 


E. O. JOHNSON 


President 


E. O. JOHNSON 
MOTOR CO. 


... regarding the photograph 
of his new service installation, 
shown below. 


Mr. Johnson is one more dealer who appreciates 
the wartime assistance Oldsmobile is giving him— 
and who has taken the trouble to express that 
appreciation in a letter. 


In his case, as in every case, the help given was 
tailored to meet the individual dealer’s needs. 
Analysis of the situation at the E. O. Johnson 
Motor Company showed that an expansion of 
service business was urgently needed if the dealer- 
ship were to come through the war in a good 
profit position. That meant new facilities and new 
equipment must be added — new men must be hired 
—the shop must be completely modernized to take 
care of the potential new business which might be 
developed. All this was carried out. 


Further analysis showed that extra profits could be 
secured through an active used car business. Mr. 
Johnson, again, saw a new opportunity. And he 
has, since that time, entered the used car field 
aggressively —and profitably. 


Every member of the Oldsmobile dealer organiza- 
tion has the right to expect just such on-the-spot 
assistance as this—plus other aid from the factory 
—in advertising, promotion and business manage- 
ment. Every dealer can feel sure that the parent 
organization is standing firmly behind him —for 
the duration and beyond. 


YORK, PA.—‘“‘I have been an automobile dealer in York for 
35 years, but the cooperation we have received through 
your organization is superior to any factory cooperation 
I have ever experienced.” 


—W. F. GROVE, president, White Rose Motors, Inc. 


SALEM, OREGON—“'It is really a comfort to know that, no 
matter what problem presents itself... we will have the 
assistance of the personnel of Oldsmobile, who have 
been so willing, capable, and devoted to the job of steer- 
ing us through these trying times.” 


—JAMES L. LODER, Loder Bros. 


COLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 
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And Almost Double July, 42 Figure... 


Total July Exports Up 
25 Percent Over June 


WASHINGTON. — Exports from ' 


the United States during July, 1943, 


exceeded a billion dollars in value | 


for the third consecutive month, 
according to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


The July total of $1,251,000,000 


represents an increase of 25 per- | 
1943 export 


cent over the June, 
value of $1,004,000,000, and 92 per- 
cent over the $650,000,000 figure for 
July, 1942. 


July shipments bring the total 
value of exports for the first 


August Dividends 
Slightly Under 
Aug. *42 Total 


WASHINGTON. Publicly 


ported cash dividend payments in| 


August, 1943 were slightly less than 
in the same month of last year, 
dropping from $143 million to $141 
riillion, the Department of Com- 
merce announced last week. 

The total for the first eight 
months of the year was 2,052 mil- 
lion dollars, one percent below the 


2,081 millions paid during the first | 


eight months of 1942. 

Since August dividend payments 
are comparatively small, the large 
relative August-to-August changes 


shown by some of the industrial | 
groups will have little effect on the | 


During the 
of the year 


totals for the year. 
first eight months 


dividend payments reported by the) 
percent above | 
the same period of 1942 as a re-| 


railroads were 25 


sult of the increase in 
earnings. 
So far this year the dividends 


paid by all manufacturing compa- 


sharp 


| 41 


seven months of 1943 to $6,738,- 
000,000, which is more than $500,- 
000,000 greater than the 1917 and 

1918 annual totals of $6,234,000,000 
and $6,149,000,000 respectively. 

The closest approach in previous 
years to the one billion dollar 
mark established in May, 1943 was 
the $928,000,000 export total for 
June, 1919. 

Export totals exclude shipments 
to the armed forces abroad, but 
include lend-lease goods shipped to 
the United Nations. Figures re- 
cently released by the Lend-Lease 
Administration reveal that for the 
first six months of 1943, lend-lease 
shipments represented 78 percent 
of the total value of exports during 
that period. 


The total value of general im- 


| ports (arrivals) of merchandise 
re- 


into the United States for July, 
1943 was $300,000,000, a decrease 
of one percent below the June 
import total of $302,239,000. The 
July, 1943 imports showed a 
percent increase over the 
July, 1942 value of $213,210,000. 
Imports for consumption for 
July, 1943 were valued at $303,- 
512,000, a decrease of one percent 
from the June, 1943 total of 
$307,463,000. The July, 1943 im- 
ports for consumption total showed 
a 45 percent increase over the 
| July, 1942 value of $209,000,000. 


Canadian Car Sales Drop 


38 Percent During July 


MONTREAL.—New and_e used 
motor vehicles financed in Canada 
in July totaled 4,318 units with a 
| financed value of $1,555,822, being 
| 38 percent lower in number and 


|32 percent lower in dollar volume 





| than the 6,952 vehicles financed for 


nies have shown a decline of one} 


percent from last year. Among the 
minor manufacturing groups, how- 
ever, movements were not uniform. 


Dividend payments of the trans- 
portation equipment group, for ex- 
ample, increased by 40 percent 
while increases of about 5 percent 
were registered by the petroleum 
and electrical machinery groups. 
These increases were overbalanced 
by substantial declines in dividends 
paid by the food and tobacco, auto- 
mobile, and iron and steel groups. 


Keeps you 
uying 


Read Want Ad Section! K 
posted in what's going on in 
and selling field in the industry. 


* 





$2,302,957 in July, 1942, the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics reports. 


|There were 78 new vehicles 


'seven months 


financed in July this year for an 
amount of $115,446. 


In the used vehicle field, declines 
were 36 percent in number and 
28 percent in amount of financing 
the 4,240 vehicles financed for 
$1,440,376 comparing with 6,627 
transactions involving $1,998,453 in 
the corresponding month last year. 

Cumulative results for the first 
showed 434 new 
motor vehicles financed this year 
as compared with 6,584 new vehi- 
cles financed in the January to 


July period of 1942. 





EXICO CITY 


and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides Passenger, International Air 
Express and Air Mail service “south of the border.” On 
American’s Flagships you can go from important centers 
in the United States and in Canada all the way to Mon- 
terrey and Mexico City. This direct service to Mexico is 
also the time-saving way to reach the great aerial routes to 
the Canal Zone and Central and South America. 


For Reservations, call the nearest 
American Airlines Office 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


7 





ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 








NASH-KELVINATOR’S new testing machine in operation, which, by use 
of timing mechanisms accurate to a ten-thousandth of a second, can measure 


the performance of a propeller governor to within one RPM. 
made in Nash-Kelvinator’s a — laboratories, 
s sa 


of their kind in existence, 


States’ Aviation Legislation 


The machines, 
are the only ones 





OK Airports, Flight Strips 


WASHINGTON.—Aviation legis-| developing a 


lation adopted by some states this 
year ranged from statutes to aid 
the development of airports by 
municipalities to provisions for 
construction of flight strips along 
the nation’s highways, according 
to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 

Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Wisconsin were 
among the states making provi- 
sions for development of airports 


by cities and counties. Seven 
states—Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 


Texas and Wyoming—authorized 
state cooperation with the federal 
government in construction and 
maintenance of flight strips along 
highways, with the various state 
highway departments in charge. 

Minnesota took the lead in 


Winter's Ahead 


Natl Safety Council Hits 
Sound War Note 


CHICAGO.—Road maintenance | 


agencies should be prepared right 
now to meet winter conditions on 
streets and highways, the National 
Safety Council’s committee on win- 
ter driving hazards warned. Roads 
and streets must be kept clear to 
save lives and prevent destruction 
of vital materials and equipment, 
and to get war workers to and 
from their jobs. 

Traffic accidents in the snow belt 
last winter ran the mileage death 
rate up to 24 percent higher than 
the summer toll, the Council re- 
ported, while the southern winter 
caused a 5 percent increase in 
those states below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

One war production plant re- 
ported to the U. S. Department of 
Labor that 31.7 percent of its 
absenteeism in a six-week period 
last winter was due to transpor- 
tation difficulties. Similar stories 
from other plants warned of the 
need for safe roads, vehicles and 
driving. Some firms excused 
absences and tardiness due to 
transportation difficulties because 
they thought nothing could be done 
about the weather. 

But employe absence means pro- 
duction delay and should be a 
challenge to road maintenance of- 
ficials to keep highways safe and 
clear. Maintenance Officials, and 
drivers, should start now—if they 
have not already started—to pre- 
pare for next winter, the Council 
urged. 


Louisville Trailer Firm 


Has $200,000 Fire Loss 
LOUISVILLE.—The largest fire 
loss experienced here this year was 
that suffered by Kingham Trailer 
Co., manufacturers of cargo trail- 
ers, resulting in almost complete 
destruction of the plant, and con- 


| siderable damage estimated at 
| $200,000, according to John B. 
Kingham, vice-president. 

About $100,000 worth of tires 
were removed from the plznt by 
workers, as were 50 completed 
trailers, 15 other trailers suffered 





| damage of about $1,000 each. 


state system of 
municipal airports, the legislature 
incorporating into the state aero- 
nautics code the comprehensive 
airport zoning provisions of the 
model zoning act prepared by the 
Civil Aeronautics Commission; set- 
ting up a public corporation known 
as the “Metropolitan Airport Com- 
mission” to develop airports for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; extend- 
ing provisions of the Metropolitan 
Airport Act, which set up the Twin 
Cities airport commission, to cover 
the development and_ control 
of municipal airports in all 
parts of the State; contributing 
$1,000,000 toward municipal airport 
development. 

Under new Missouri legislation, 
cities and counties may acquire 
property by purchase or condem- 
nation for airports, the legislation 
stipulating that such airports must 
conform to plans adopted by plan- 
ing commissions of the cities or 
counties. 

Oklahoma authorized establish- 
ment of regional airport commis- 
sions for certain counties, and 
specified that one member of each 
commission must be a member of 
the regional planning commission 
of the county. Plans for all air- 
ports in the county must be ap- 
proved by the airport commission. 

Besides authorizing cities and 
counties to build airports, Indiana’s 
legislature gave them the right to 
levy taxes and issue bonds for air- 
port construction; extended provi- 
sions of airport laws applicable to 
second class cities to third, fourth 
and fifth class cities; and provided 
for four-member boards of aviation 
commissioners to manage and con- 
trol any airports counties and 
cities operate. 

To encourage development of a 
system of public airports, Wiscon- 
sin authorized the state planning 
board to assist local governmental 
units in developing airports and 
construction plans. The board may 
pay up to half the cost of employ- 
ing qualified engineers in private 
practice to make airport plans, if 
it is deemed advisable. 

Maryland revitalized its aviation 
program by providing for appoint- 
ment of a full-time secretary to 
administer the program of the 
state aviation commission, while 
Pennsylvania reorganized its aero- 
nautics commission. 


Mass. Gas Tax Receipts 


30% Under July, 1941 


BOSTON. — Receipts from the 
state tax on July gasoline sales 
dropped nearly 50 percent below 
those for July, 1941, before the 
gasoline shortage, according to 
State Tax Commissioner Henry F. 
Long. The July gasoline’ tax 
amounted to $1,174,531 which was 
25 percent below July, 1942, and 
49.1 percent below July, 1941. 

Long also revealed that gasoline 
stocks in Massachusetts on Aug. 1 
were only half what they were a 
year ago and one-third of stocks 
on hand Aug. 1, 1942. State gas tax 
receipts for the first seven months 
of 1943 amounted to $7,742,651 com- 
pared with $10,983,321 for the same 
period in 1942 and $13,508,953 for 
the corresponding period in 1941. 





OPA Cites Results 
Of Dealing With 
Advisory Groups 


WASHINGTON. — OPA’s efforts 
to obtain a sound working relation- 
ship with business have brought 
about tangible results with the for- 
mation to date of 172 industry ad- 
visory committees, the agency an- 
nounced last week. 

With the rapid formation of 
these committees, only 16 of which 
existed in January, 1943, members 
of industry have brought to OPA 
the benefit of their experience in 
operating under price controls and 
have developed a close working 
relationship between OPA and in- 
dustry in all branches of the 
agency’s work. 


Most of these committees have 
already met, elected Officers, drawn 
up by-laws, appointed sub-com- 
mittees to make studies of press- 
ing problems, have raised money to 
collect necessary information, and 
are showing a determined effort to 
work for the stabilization of prices, 
OPA said. 

As an example of the value of 
industry advisory committees to 
the agency, OPA said many of the 
recommendations of one committee 
were embodied in an amendment 
this month to an important regula- 
tion which covers several hundred 
products at distributor levels. 


One retailer committee whose 
business is faced with increased 
shortages is launching an impor- 
tant study of its price problems in 
relation to rationing. OPA said 
that within 30 days it expects to 
have complete coverage of the 
agency with from 250 to 300 indus- 
try advisory committees. 


NSPA Sponsors 


Chicago Conclave 


DETROIT.—To meet an increas- 
ing need for industry-wide consid- 
eration of important management 
and merchandising problems, the 
National Standard Parts Assn this 
fall will sponsor a national confer- 
ence for Automotive after-market 





executives. It will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Nov. 
9 and 10. 


Plans for the event, developed 
at a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors, are in 
line with the expressed desires and 
recommendations of both wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers. In con- 
junction with the conference, the 
jobber - manufacturer organization 
will conduct its regular fall series 
of executive meetings, including 
those of major standing commit- 
tees. 


Immediately preceding the con- 
ference, four days will be devoted 
to the regular meetings of NSPA 
committeemen and directors. The 
annual election of officers and di- 
rectors will be conducted by mail 
prior to the conference. The only 
non-business event on the two-day 
schedule will be an _ all-industry 
banquet on the evening of Nov. 9. 


Goodyear Builds Addition 
To Tire Fabric Mill 


AKRON.—Letting of contracts 
for a million dollar addition which 
will more than double the present 
capacity of its cotton fabric mill at 
Decatur, Ala., was announced by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Con- 
taining approximately 140,000 
square feet of floor space, the addi- 
tion is scheduled for completion in 
about six months. 

O. L. Beiswenger, manager of 
Goodyear’s engineering staff, said 
the building will contain the latest 
developments in fabric mill ma- 
chinery and include several innova- 
tions worked out by Goodyear engi- 
neers. About 400 more persons will 
be employed at the Decatur mill 
when the addition is finished, it 
was said. Fabric from the Decatur 
mill is used for tires and bullet- 
sealing fuel tanks. 


Texas Gas Receipts 

AUSTIN, Tex. — State Comptroller 
George H. Sheppard reports that gaso- 
line tax receipts during the fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31 dropped nearly $8,500,000, 
while refunds increased approximately 
$994,000, compared with the preceding 
year. 


Need a Service 


_Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 
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‘a 


my 


ee 
i never knew I’d have to make my Chrysler 


ve got some Ee we 
. ine ee Brie me ee, a last so long and go so far. And I certainly 
new ideas (Sagi e , : PER =e never dreamed it would do both so well. 


Y y . “It appears that there was a lot of extra 
about cars! oT i: Y 44 sl value built into that car, that took ‘dura- 
ad aa i? : ae tion driving’ to bring it out. 
fi “eS “Superfinish, for instance. Can’t see the in- 
side of the motor, naturally, but they tell 
me that moving parts and bearing 
surfaces in Chrysler engines are mirror- 
polished—some to a millionth of an inch 
... by the Superfinish Chrysler invented. 
‘When that eliminated break-in, I was 
pretty much impressed. But what really 
got me was the way Superfinish pre- 
vented friction and wear. That engine 
sounds sweeter every day! 
“Yes sir... I’ve got a lot higher 
~~ Opinion of my Chrysler to- 
— day than I ever had. 
: What’s more, I’m a life- 
time rooter for Chrysler 
from here on out!” 


On the war fronts, thousands of young men are daily oper- 
ating equipment powered with Chrysler engines. » » Barges, 
tractors, bulldozers, pumps, air raid sirens ... all these 
and many other units are Chrysler-powered . .. are 
giving faithful service under grueling conditions in the 
Ser aera ae eee. typical Chrysler way. » » These boys are gaining a hearty 


respect for all-around Chrysler performance. When 


they get back, they’re going to bring this favorable attitude with them. To make sure they will, we’ll be 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION: Tank Parts * Navy Fit pre 
“i /i / fA. or » 


building our war service engines the very best we know how, 


till all the whistles blow and somebody yells: “We’ve won!” 


Pontoons * Industrial Engines * Marine Engines * Anti-Aircraft , a —— 
Cannon Parts * Marine Tractors * Harbor Tugs * Tank Engine 
Assemblies * Airplane Wing Panels * Gun Boxes * Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment * Air Raid Sirens * Navy Searchlight Reflectors. 

DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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But 3% Under June °43 
July’s National Income 
22 Percent Over ’42 


WASHINGTON. -—Income  pay- 
ments to individuals in July, esti- 
mated at $11,795 millions, were 22 
percent higher than  in_ the 
same month of last year, Secretary 


of Commerce Jesse Jones has 
announced. 
July income payments’ were 


three percent below the June total 
of $12,161 millions, but the decline 
was due to seasonal factors, prin- 
cipally the usual June-July drop 
in dividend and interest disburse- 
ments. After allowance for this 
and other seasonal influences, the 
Commerce department’s index of 
total income payments advanced 
2.5 points to a new high—from 
211.3 in June (revised) to 213.8 in 
July (1935-39=100). 


This advance is_ attributable 
chiefly to continued expansion of 
pay of the armed forces and of 
manufacturing establishments en- 
gaged in war production. 


Income payments to individuals 
during the first seven months of 
this year totaled $78,913 millions— 
27 percent greater than the $62,358 
millions paid out in the same 


OPA Upgrades 
Car Camelback 


WASHINGTON. — Informed by 
Rubber Director Jeffers that it is 
now possible to provide a higher 
quality camelback for recapping 
truck and passenger car tires, 
OPA has removed rationing re- 
strictions on the use of Grade C 
camelback in recapping service. 

Grade A camelback, previously 
available for only the largest truck 
and bus tires, may now be obtained 
for recapping tires on all trucks 
and buses although it is still sub- 
ject to rationing. The quality of 
camelback for passenger cars will 
be improved from Grade F re- 
claimed rubber to Grade C syn- 
thetic stock. Formerly, recapping 
with Grade C camelback was not 
permitted for passenger automo- 
biles, but was restricted to com- 
mercial vehicle use. 





Detroit Rex Products 
Now Is Detrex Corp. 


DETROIT.—Robert A. Emmett, 
president and chairman of Detroit 
Rex Products Co., metal cleaning 
engineers, stated that Detrex Corp. 
replaces Detroit Rex Products Co. 
as the new firm name. No change 
in ownership, company policy or 
management will be made, he said. 

The company, 
tures degreasers, alkali and petrol- 
eum spirits washers and emulsion 
cleaners, 
alkali cleaning compounds, was es- 
tablished in January, 1920. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 








WATERPROOF WEATHER STRIPPING 


TP LeRi 


INNER-SEAL protects automotive 


from rain, dust, dirt, drafts. 


stripping used for years by manufacturers of passenger cars, 
trucks, buses, taxis and trailers. 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC. 


AWARDED ARMY-NAVY “E” 





which manufac- | 


degreasing solvents and | 


crease in the large wage-and- 
salary component, from $43,231 
millions to $56,761 millions, ac- 


period of 1942. The 31 percent in- 


counted for most of the pronounced 
rise in individuals’ incomes. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the total 
increase in wages and salaries may 
be traced to manufacturing and 
federal government payrolls (in- 
cluding pay of the armed forces). 


Trend Increasing 
To Abolishment 


Of Diversion 


NEW YORK.—More legislation 
to prevent, abolish, or reduce the 
diversion of highway funds was 
passed during the first six months 
of 1943 than in any similar period 
of the past 20 years, the Automo- 
bile Club of America has reported. 

The pre-war trend toward the 
protection of highway funds was 
accelerated, Elmer Thompson, sec- 
retary of the club, asserted, by 
wartime factors, chief of which 
was the serious drop in state gaso- 
line taxes and motor vehicle regis- 
tration receipts, which made pro- 
tection of the remaining revenue 
| essential. 
| A second factor was the attempt 
of the states to be prepared finan- 
cially for the prompt resumption 
of currently halted highway im- 
provement programs just as soon 
as the war is over. 

“In the past, 43 states have di- 
verted automotive tax money from 
their road funds,” Thompson said, 
“but in recent years there has been 
a complete reversal of this policy 
by most of these states. They have 
discovered the use of highway tax 
money for other purposes than 
roads is both economically unsound 
and unpopular. The _ increasing 
number of states that have elimi- 
nated or reduced their road fund 
diversions is the result.” 


Sealing Tapes Have Part 


In Speedy Plane Output 


PITTSBURGH.—The Paint divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
has developed several sealing tapes 
to help speed the production of 
American and Allied warplanes. 
Literally thousands of miles of 
these specially designed tapes have 
already been furnished to the air- 
craft industry, the company stated. 


Fabseal, Chromseal, and Strato- 
seal are made in rolls 50 feet long 
and in widths varying from one- 
half inch to 24 inches. The appli- 
| cation of sealing tapes is a great 
| deal faster than the application of 
| caulking compounds with a putty 
gun or by hand. Thus many man- 
hours are saved in the overall 
construction of aircraft, it was 
| pointed out. 





-SEAL 


THE 
SPRINGWIRE 
FEATURE 
HOLDS 
INNER-SEAL 
FIRMLY 
IN PLACE 


interiors—protects them 
A strong, durable weather 


. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


viously 
products must not be decreased. 
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State or Industry Control 
On Postwar Used Cars? 


(Continued from Page 6) 





SHAN 


(CHARLEY) 
CHEN, a former member of the Buick 
engineering staff from 1923 to 1934, 


MAJ. CHI 


“punches in” at Buick after 10 years’ 
absence in China. Now a_ technical 
officer of the Chinese Army, Maj. Chen 
heads a military mission to the United 
States to arrange for training of 
Chinese officers in American factories. 
They will learn how to manufacture 
parts to be produced in China to keep 
Chinese military mechanized equip- 
ment rolling. 


Warplane Needs 
Not Only Factor 
In Gas Problem 


CHICAGO.—In an effort to cor- 
rect what he called “the apparent 
misconception among rationed 
motorists that the more aviation 
gasoline produced, the more auto- 
motive gasoline would have to be 
made,” J. K. Roberts, director of 
research for Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, explained that the rela- 
tionship between the yields of 
these two products is not as simple 
as is popularly believed. 

“Before the war, the production 
of aviation gasoline was quite 
small compared to that of motor 
gasoline,” Roberts said. “Although 
certain of the stocks needed for 
the manufacture of aviation gaso- 
line were normally considered as 
by-products of the production of 
motor gasoline, and the yields of 
the two products were related to 
this extent, there was some flexi- 
bility in manufacturing operations.” 


For example, he stated, certain 
stocks usually used for motor gaso- 
line could be diverted to aviation 
blending, thereby increasing avia- 
tion production somewhat at the 
expense of motor fuel production. 
This flexibility would permit manu- 
facturing changes within limits, 
but would not allow an appreciable 
increase in aviation gasoline pro- 
duction by reducing motor fuel 
manufacture. 


“The demands for fuel oils have 
increased greatly because of the 
needs of the Navy, merchant ship- 
ping, war industries, etc.,” he said. 
“Within the flexibility available in 
the refining industry the produc- 
tion of fuel oil has been con- 
siderably increased, more or less 
at the expense of motor gasoline 
yields. 


“The production of toluene for 
TNT manufacture and raw mate- 
rials for synthetic rubber has also 
required that certain stocks pre- 
viously used for motor fuel produc- 
tion be diverted to these war 
products. The qantity of crude oil 
available for the manufacture of 
products is decreasing and ob- 
the production of war 








Although not affecting the produc- 
tion picture, the consumption of 
motor gasoline by the armed 
forces has further reduced the 
amount’ available for’ civilian 
consumption.” 

All of these factors have tended 
to reduce the motor gasoline avail- 
able to meet normal demands, and 


| stocks of such gasoline are today 
| actually at the lowest level since 
1939, according to Roberts. 


Better Driving Courses 
Offered in N. H. Schools 
CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—New 


| Hampshire high schools are to ex- | 


pand and improve their courses in 


| safe driving of automobiles, it has 


been announced by Malcolm L. 
Wilkins, safety and 
state motor vehicle 


department. 


‘vehicles and that such 


insurance di-| 
ed scrap age, that would be that. 


“Were there a defined register 
of traders, prepared not by any 
Association, but by a group of 
representative manufacturers, 
distributors, and retailers, there 
would need to be only one pun- 
ishment for price cutting—that 
of removal from the register and 
the withdrawal of the trading 
license. The inauguration of such 
a system certainly has many dif- 
ficulties, but once the principle is 
accepted, there is enough com- 
bined experience in any trade to 
apply the details of operation.” 
The aspect of this problem still 

to be dealt with is the used car 
which is taken in part exchange 
and which through age is, or should 
be, past economic repair. Here we 
come to the question of scrapping 
schemes as we cal]! them in this 
country, or “junking” schemes as 
they call them in America. At 
what age will it prove to be un- 
economic to recondition a motor 
car? 
Should be Stopped 

It has been contended that a 
contributory factor to the used car 
problem is the all-too-long life of 
the British car. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say the reluc- 
tance of the average Britisher ever 
to scrap anything. It is one of our 
unfortunate national character- 
istics. 

There is a body of contemporary 
thought which maintains’ that 
when any consumer goods cost 
more to maintain than a certain 
percentage of their value they 
should be scrapped. 

Views have been expressed that 
cars under £200 initial cost should 
be scrapped when they reach five 

years of age, and the scale should 
be progressive up to the highest 
value. 

It is not my purpose to go into 
detail, but to deal with scrapping 
in principle, and it is not fair to 
judge this subject wholly against 
a background of pre-war condi- 
tions, because new economic fac- 
tors will have to be taken into 
consideration in postwar plan- 
ning. Not the least of these will 
be the _ effect of scrapping 
schemes upon “full employment.” 

There is another argument that 

cars of six, seven and eight years 
old reappeared in the used car 
market with monotonous regularity 
and were taken in part exchange 
at double and treble their intrinsic 
value. In fact, more money was 
lost upon this type of car than 
upon any other. But is that a 
good reason for scrapping? That, 
surely, was the fault of the retailer 
or the inadequacy of the price- 
protection machine. 

To contend that scrapping would 
lessen used car losses is indicting 
the marketing methods employed. 
It could be argued that the car 
which would be scrapped if the 
age of five years was the scrapping 
line, or even if £20 or £30 was the 
scrapping value, would deny the 


| use of cars to many people. It has 


been stated that, before the war, 
there was a car on the roads of 
this country for every person with 
an income of £250 and _ over. 


Economically False 

The major question in scrapping 
plans is: Who is going to pay for 
them, the industry or the public? 
The public always pays in the end, 
and so the question is how should 
it pay? Controversy has raged 
round this point in both America 
and this country. I cannot quite 
see the economics of increasing 
list prices to give the owner of 
a “scrapper” a _ higher-than-scrap 
value. To increase discounts or sub- 
sidize the scrapping of old cars 
by manufacturers upon lines ad- 
vanced in the past is economically 
false. If it is argued that there 
is only one section of the public 
who should take the loss, and that 
is the owner, then it might be that 


|}cars are never scrapped, and that 


the owners would sell their own 
a_ policy 
would result in the setting up of 


|a multitude of scrap car dealers. 


I wonder! If a car has no market, 
then it is scrap, and I cannot see 
anyone buying it except for scrap. 
Here again it appears that legis- 
lation is necessary, and if a car 
could not be licensed when it reach- 

There now 


is the question to 


































































face: Would a marketing plan 
modelled on the lines I have so 
roughly outlined affect new car 
sales? Some will argue “yes,” and 
others will say “no”. My own 
thought is that if it had been in- 
troduced before the war it would, 
but then it must be rememberec 
that an artificial “boost” was given 
to new car sales by over-allow- 
ances for used cars. 
Difficult to Answer 

The question to ask is: Will such 
a policy adversely affect new car 
sales after the war? That is a 
very difficult question to answer; 
because so many factors have to 
be taken into consideration, some, 
of them at present unknown. Per- 
haps the best way to find the an- 
swer is to see if agreement ca 
be reached upon the following 
points :— 

(1) A trading policy such as 
has been outlined would remove 
to a large extent beggar-my- 
neighbor cut-throat competition. 

(2) Is it agreed that such com- 
petition has a harmful effect 
right through the _ industrial 
strata, and in the last resort 
what is affected is the life of the 
common man? 

(3) If this competition can be 
eliminated, producer, seller, con- 
sumer, and the worker will bene- 
fit by such healthier conditions. 

(4) Therefore, price-cutting to 
sell more goods is not such a 
good commercial proposition as 
raising the standard of everyone 
engaged in industry — the four 
classes I have named—which will 
enable them to purchase more. 
Kenward again is worth quoting: 
“Again it is frequently said thai 
the consumer’s cash saved by & 
price cut represents additional 

spending capacity; But there is 
only so much ‘money’ available 
in any nation, and no form of 
price-cutting or beggar-my-neigh- 
bor competition can increase the 
volume of that wealth. We all wish 
to see money turning over quickly 
and being applied to industries 
which give the greatest possible 
degree of employment. This is not 
achieved by price-cutting, which is 
merely a frittering process.” 

Can the industry learn the les- 
son from all this and find the 
answer? 
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Ford Dealers Have a Stake in the Rugged, Ford-built “‘Jeeps’’ 
That Have Won the Admiration of Our Armed Forces Everywhere! 


HEY RE sweethearts!”’ say the soldiers 

of the A.E.F. And it’s no wonder 
that the tough, little, rough-and-ready 
“jeeps” are hailed with affection by our 
armed forces everywhere. 


Yet with all the enthusiastic praise 
heard for the “jeeps”, few realize that 
their mass output—along with vast 
quantities of other war models—was so 
quickly available only because of the 
large productive capacity built up by 
the volume peacetime sales of dealers. 


F O R D 


; j- J, 


M O T O R 


Mass production under free American 
enterprise, which created the world’s 
highest standard of living, is today the 
nation’s most powerful weapon. 


Tomorrow—these facilities will be put 
to work again for the benefit of man- 
kind. Here at Ford, we look forward to 
the time when we can employ new 
materials and new techniques developed 
in producing for Victory to create even 
finer car and truck values—provide 
greater opportunities than ever under 
the Ford franchise. 


>. & mRreaA mM FT 


FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 


JEEPS °* AMPHIBIAN JEEPS * M-4 MEDIUM TANKS 
ARMY TRUCKS 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


M-10 TANK DESTROYERS 
* TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 


RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS * CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBERS * GUN MOUNTS 


UNIVERSAL CARRIERS * TRANSPORT GLIDERS * TANK ENGINES * 
TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS 


AIRCRAFT GENERATORS 


ARMOR PLATE 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 


This list does not include other important Victory models now in production that cannot be 
named due to wartime conditions 


AMPHIBIAN JEEP 


The Ford-developed Amphibian 
Jeep is equally at home on water 
or land—can cross swift rivers and 
even traverse open seas for limited 
distances. The same steering con- 
trols are used without change for 
land or v-ater operation and most 
parts are interchangeable with 
the Ford quarter-ton truck. 


Listen to “Watch the World 
Go By” Every night 8:00 p.m. 
E.W.T. on The Blue Network. 
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Automotive Firms’ Earnings 


Improve in °43, Says NIC 


NEW YORK.—Outstanding im- 
provement in the earnings of auto- 
motive companies during the first 
half of the current year over the 
corresponding period a year ago 
is reported by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s division of 
industrial economics. 

Pointing out that the improve- 
ment came “as a result, doubtless, 
of the completion of conversion 
processes,” the board said: “Nine 
of them reported average year-to- 
year increases of 33 percent; the 
six concerns whose reports show 
tax reserves separately averaged 
38 percent above the first half of 
1942 after reserving two-thirds of 
their income for taxes.” 

Large increases in volume of 
business during the first half en- 
abled American corporations as a 
whole to show substantial improve- 
ment in earnings, both before and 
after taxes, as compared with last 
year, the board found. 

Reports of 322 industrials ana- 
lyzed by the board show combined 
net income afier taxes of $654,- 


000,000 this year as compared with 
$585,000,000 in the first half of 1942, 
or a gain of 11.6 percent. Among 
the industrials, 280 manufacturing 
corporations reported net after 
taxes of $574,000,000 this year 
against $506,000,000 in the first half 
last year. Retail trade and mis- 
cellaneous companies showed small 
declines in net. 

Proportion of earnings absorbed 
by tax reserves was not greatly 
changed from the 1942 figure, ac- 
cording to the board. For 232 in- 
dustrial companies whose reports 
show tax reserves separately, total 
tax reserves during the first six 
months of this year amounted to 
$1,186,000,000, or 69.1 percent of in- 
come before tax and other reserves, 
against $1,064,000,000 or 68.3 percent 
last year. 

The tax reserves of 215 manufac- 
turing corporations amounted to 
$1,160,000,000, or 70.6 percent of net 
before tax and other reserves, 
against $1,036,000,000, or 69.6 per- 
cent last year. 


Durable goods manufacturers, 





July Traffic in Virginia 
Heaviest Since Nov. ’42 


RICHMOND, Va.— Statistics 
compiled by the state highway 
department showed that high- 
way traffic in July was 18 per- 
cent greater than in June. Al- 
most all the increase was at- 
tributed to passenger automo- 
biles—a fact that raised the 
question of “what happened to 
the pleasure driving ban?” 

Part of the increase to nearly 

120,000,000 miles of travel was 

credited to the usual upward 

seasonal trend. July’s traffic 
was the heaviest of any month’s 
1942, 


since November, it was 


stated. 





who again showed the greater ex- 
pansion in production and sales, 
set aside a larger proportion of in- 
come for tax purposes. Their net 
income after’ taxes,’ therefore, 
showed less increase than that of 
nondurable goods companies. 


Roy C. Morrow 
ELYRIA, O.— Roy C. Morrow, 59, 
vice-president of Elyria Coach Co. 
died here after an illness of six 
months. 


Union Incorporation Clause Scored... 


‘Colo. Labor Legislation 
Held Unconstitutional 


DENVER.—In district court here | 
last week, Judge Charles C. Sack- 
mann held all of the Colorado 
Labor Peace Act passed by the 
legislature last January  consti- 
tutional, except Sections 20 and 21 
which require the incorporation of 
labor unions in Colorado. In his 
ruling Judge Sackmann said: 

“The court finds and declares 
Sections 20 and 21 in toto to be 
unconstitutional and_ ineffective, 
and the balance of said statute and 
legislation to be not repugnant to 
any constitutional provision of the 
United States Constitution or the 
Constitution of the State of Colo- 
rado, or the interstate commerce 
act, or the national labor relations 
act, and fully effective and en- 
forcible and a proper declaration 
of the public policy of the State of 
Colorado and exercise of the police 
power of the state.” 


Section 20 requires that all labor 





NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 





Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—never let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 


Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 
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YOU’VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


RE eS ee en es i i es Me, en a 





AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


been doing. 


workers . 
worked before. . 


put more into War Bonds than he has 


That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—quotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
. . from women who never 
. from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


ganize your War Bond thinking—and 


your War Bond selling—on the basis of 


working! 


aclu A9 “aQwanct § 


your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 


Great as this 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 


< 


Automotive, News 


AIRCRAFT NEWS 


| relations and disputes, 


| voted to call a _ strike, 


| ployes, 


unions in the state shall be incor- 
porated. Section 21 provides penal- 
ties for failure of unions to incor- 
porate. Other sections of Section 
20 ruled out by Judge Sackman 
are: 

No funds of any union shall be 
used directly or indirectly for po- 
litical purposes of any _ kind. 
Initiation fees must be reasonable 
and not discriminatory, and shall 
be subject to approval of the state 
industrial commission. No _ fees 
shall be charged for temporary 
workers. 

The industrial commission shall 
examine the books and financial 
records of unions at least an- 
nually, and all books and records 
shall be open to commission mem- 
bers. Upon written request of 10 
members of the union, a reporter 
shall be employed to report all 
proceedings of the union, and a 
copy of the report shall be filed 
with the commission. 

Any member of the union who 
has a complaint may have recourse 


| to the courts or the industrial com- 


mission as he may prefer. 

Provisions which remain in effect 
under the ruling: 

Give the state industrial com- 
mission wide powers over labor 
including 
power to prevent unfair labor 
practices as defined in the Act. 

Prohibit blacklists and “labor 
spies.” Prohibit unions from in- 
timidating or coercing employes or 
employers, engaging in secondary 
boycotts or sit-down strikes, en- 


| gaging in picketing or boycotting 


unless a majority of the union has 
requiring 
employers to hire “stand-in” em- 
or hindering pursuit of 


| work by force or coercion. 





Give the commission power to 
limit the number of pickets and 
the distance from the employer’s 
plant where they may picket, and 
provide for mediation and arbitra- 
tion. 

Give the commission power to 


| limit the number of pickets and 


the distance from the employer's 
plant where they may picket, and 
provide for mediation and arbitra- 
tion. 

These provisions do not interfere 
with the peaceful exercise of the 
rights of unions, but are regula- 
tions upon unlawful conduct, Judge 
Sackmann said. 

“The Colorado act, as does the 


| Wisconsin act,” he declared, “recog- 


nizes the right to free speech, the 
right to publicize the facts in the 
dispute, the right to strike, to re- 
frain from work, and to picket. If 
the activities of labor unions are 
confined to publicity, to persuasion, 
to argument, to inducement, to 
reasonable and lawful solicitation, 
there would be no occasion for 
legislation of any kind to preserve 
the public peace, health and 
safety.” 

Judge Sackmann’s decision, 
which it is expected will be ap- 
pealed to the Colorado supreme 
court for a final ruling, was made 
in a test case instituted by the 
AF of L, the CIO and several 
other labor organizations against 
the state industrial commission 
and the state attorney general. 


July Gas Sales 


Increase in R. L 


PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS) —Sales 
of gasoline in Rhode Island in- 
creased 8.9 percent in July over 
June, according to figures of the 
state division of taxation, motor 
fuel tax section. 

A total of 8,561,603 gallons were 
sold last month, compared with 
7,858,588 gallons sold in June. 
Sales in July were 2,675,095 gallons, 
or 23.8 percent under the volume 
of 11,236,698 gallons sold in July, 
1942, and 7,296,789 gallons, or 46.0 
percent under’ the sales’. in 
July, 1941. 

In the first seven months of this 
year, 51,377,880 gallons of gasoline 
were sold in the state, a reduction 
Of 22,464,334 gallons, or 30.4 percent 
from the total of 73,842,214 gallons 


sold in the same seven months 
of 1942. 
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Approximate Crude Products Price Peg... 


OPA Sets Price Ceiling 
OnSynthetic Tires, Tubes 


WASHINGTON. — Maximum 
prices for synthetic rubber tires 
and tubes when sold by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers 
were established last week by 
OPA. In the main, they are the 
same as ceiling prices for corre- 
sponding tires and tubes of crude 
rubber. 

“This action is appropriate at the 
present time,” OPA said, “since its 
preserves the status quo on tire 
prices until such times as there is 
evidence to indicate clearly what 
changes, if any, would be justified.” 

At conferences with rubber tire 
and tube manufacturers, OPA 
was told by the manufacturers that 
production costs have increased 
and that increased maximum prices 
should be granted for tires and 
tubes made of synthetic rubber. 
However, OPA and the industry 
agreed that there had not been 
enough production experience to 
make possible a well-rounded per- 
manent decision. 

OPA pointed out “that the level 
of maximum prices for such tires 
and tubes will be reconsidered after 
the industry has had sufficient pro- 
duction experience to supply OPA 
with reliable cost data.” 

Production of synthetic tires and 
tubes under orders of the Office of 
the Rubber Director makes neces- 
sary some special arrangements for 
their pricing which differ from 
those for natural rubber tires and 
tubes. New synthetic passenger- 
car tires, for example, will be made 
generally in one _- construction 
whose minimum specifications are 
given by ORD. The maximum 
price assigned by OPA to this one 
construction in each size is the 
maximum price for the base level 
brand of the brand owner for his 
crude rubber tire of that size. 
This will be true even though the 
brand owner may be forced to use 
molds having brand names differ- 
ent from his base level brand. 

Maximum prices for new syn- 
thetic rubber tires and tubes other 
than those for passenger cars are 
the same as the maximum price 
for the natural rubber tire or tube 
in the same type, brand, and size 
of each brand-owner. 

Last week’s action was taken by 
amendments to two regulattions, 
which were effective Sept. 9, 1943. 
They are Amendment 14 to 
Revised Price Schedule 63, Retail 
Prices for New Rubber Tires and 
Tubes, and Amendment 7 _ to 
Maximum Price Regulation 143, 
Wholesale Prices for New Rubber 
Tires and Tubes. 


Although several changes are 
made in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 143, besides those establishing 
ceilings for new synthetic tires and 
tubes, and extending the discounts 
for factory seconds, they do not 
change substantially the result 
which was obtained previously 


New Tire Tread 
For Planes Saves 


Rubber, Materials 


WASHINGTON.—Warplane tires 
can live longer and stand up better 
under heavier going now because 
of the ingenuity of one American 
workman, according to War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Eugene A. Roberts, of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has_ been 
awarded the Citation for Produc- 
tion Ideas, the highest honor be- 
stowed by the War Production 
Drive Labor-Management commit- 
tee’s board of individual awards, 
it was announced last week. 

Roberts developed a “channel 
tread” plane tire which not only 
makes possible safe landing of 
military planes at high speed on 
rougu terrain, but also saves vast 
quantities of rubber and quantities 
of other critical material by simpli- 
fying the wheels on which the new 
tire is mounted. Planes equipped 
with such tires can be brought 
down on any _ reasonably level 
ground with little danger of a 
crash, it was said. 


All Wars End! ‘There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


under Maximum Price Regulation 
143, but provide a more precise 
method for achieving it. 

The primary pricing provisions 
of Maximum Price Regulation 
143 have been re-worded to make 
them clearer and more suitable to 
industry practice, and also to 
effect some change in the method 
of computing maximum prices 
generally. 

A new geographical applicability 
section is added to Maximum Price 
Regulation 143 which changes the 
base period for Puerto Rico from 
March, 1942 to the period from 
April 10 to May 10, 1942, inclusive. 
The later base period is used in 
Puerto Rico for the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, and 
has been determined to be the 
appropriate base period for keep- 
ing maximum prices in line with 
those established for the conti- 
nental United States, OPA said. 


fey 


BSS TELLS DAHL To SHOW HoW DepART- 
MENT STORE ADVERTISING IN HERALD — 
TRAVELER AFFECTS THE AVERAGE CONSUMER, 


— AND PURCHASE ASNAPPY NEW FALL 


WARDROBE. 


Acumen Plus 


War Bonds Sub for Trip 
To Old Swiss Home 


LOUISVILLE. — Francis 
Schuler sr., veteran automobile 
dealer of Louisville and St. 


Matthews, and father of Francis | 


X. Schuler jr., president, Schuler- 
Koster Motor Co., Louisville, Hud- 
son dealers and distributors, turned 
Over a waste-paper basket of $2 
bills to D. A. Rook, for five $100 
war bonds. 


He stated that he had been sav- 
ing the $2 bills to defray expenses 
of a trip to Switzerland to visit his 
parents’ old home. 


In view of the fact that the trip 
has been sidetracked for at least 
the duration, he figured he might 
just as well invest the money in 
bonds, to help get the war over 
with. 


Colo. Gas Returns 


DENVER. — Motor fuel tax 


those of the same month last year, 
according to an annuoncement' by 
Revenue Director Albert . Cruse. 
Collections for the month were $687,840, 
compared with $836,052 in the same 
| month last year. 


a 
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X. | 


collec- | 
tions in July were 17.9 percent below | 


DAHL SCANS The ADVERTISEMENTS IN. 
THE HERALD-TRAVELER PAPERS 


HE SHOWS BSS RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT 
STORE ADVERTISING IN HERALD TRAVELER 
AND RENDERS HIS EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


DETROIT.— The magnitude of 
the automotive maintenance _in- 
dustry and its importance to the 
| national war effort are revealed in 
a 32-page brochure prepared and 
distributed by the war industry 
committee of the National Stand- 
ard Parts Assn. Thousands of 
copies are being circulated through 
industry channels from coast to 
coast as another step in the as- 
sociation’s program to make known 
to other industries and to govern- 
ment officials the true significance 
and vital essentiality of the auto- 
motive after-market. 
| In the NSPA brochure, certain 
fundamental ‘acts are driven home 
'by brief, indisputable statements 
and statistics. It is shown that 71 
| percent of all automotive repair 
parts—or more than one and three- 
quarters billions of dollars worth 
annually—are supplied through the 
facilities of 963 independent manu- 
facturers, 5,451 distributors and 
98,269 public repair garages, priv- 
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War Role of Parts Dealers 
Stated in NSPA Brochure 


ate fleet repair shops and vehicle 
dealer shops. 

“The annual maintenance and 
repair needs of 30 million auto- 
motive vehicles,” the brochure 
points out, “require 30,000 different 
repair items, some of which are 
required in as many as 28 different 
sizes. 

“These 30,000 different mainte- 
nance items are produced and 
stocked for immediate emergency 
on the basis of service mortality 
for each important functional auto- 
motive part as based on automo- 
tive maintenance history.” And 
they are supplied, the statement 
continues, “by 963 manufacturers, 
each a specialist in a specific field 
of automotive maintenance, each 
equipped with the most modern 
special machinery and each de- 
voting all his facilities and skill to 
doing one thing better.” 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


ee 





HE HERALD-TRAVELER carries far 
more department store linage than any 
other Boston paper — and has for years. 
And its leadership in total advertising is 


outstanding 
Such 


— 3,000,000 lines in 1942. 
evidence conclusively proves the 


Herald-Traveler your Number 1 buy in 


Boston. 


National Representative: 


George A. 


McDevitt Co. 


4 


LIFE WITH AN © DVERIISING /YCOON 


HE IS COMPELLED To RYSH TG THE 
DEPARTMENT Store S — 


BOSS TEARS UP EXPENSE ACCOUNT AND 
CHARGES DAHL THREE CENTS FORTHE NEWS: 
PAPER THISANERAGE 
WAS ON THE LEVEL # 


CONSUMER TEST 
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Eastman Sees ‘No Fair Weather Ahead’... 


More Truck Usage Cuts 
Still a Possibility 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Truck use| formation on a monthly basis,” he 
will be still further curtailed | explained, “it will be mailed only 
wherever possible, ODT Director! to certain groups of operators each 
Joseph B. Eastman told the Motor’ month, these being the ones from 
Vehicle Assn. of Alabama at a. whom we are in most need of cur- 
meeting here. /rent information, and only those 

“I wish that I could say that | operators to whom the forms are 
all is fair weather ahead,” he de- | mailed are required to report. 
clared. “There will be no fair “Conditions with respect to cer- 
weather for truck transportation | tain types of truck transportation 
or any other part of our civilian | are becoming very critical and 
economy so long as this country from those operators we shall prob- 
continues to prosecute to the full ably ask for reports each month. 
extent of its ability a war of the | Where conditions are less critical, 
kind and extent upon which we | reports will be required only once 
are now engaged.” |or twice a year.” 

The ODT chief pointed out that, . Eastman said it became evi- 
to obtain maximum use for war| dent early this year “that we 
from the nation’s 4,600,000 trucks Were headed for truck disaster 
and to prevent waste of gasoline Unless we began building trucks 
and rubber and unnecessary wear| #88in (for civilian use) and un- 
on motor equipment, he had just| less an adequate supply of repair 
approved a monthly operating re- | parts could be made available.” 
port form on which ODT would | He emphasized that ODT had 


ask for information regarding| Successfully pressed its claims 
. ng along these lines with War Pro- 


duction Board despite a “clash 
with the military demands.” 

“In the case of tires,” he added, 
“there is another clash between the 
military and the civilian demands, 
and our present ability to make 
the tires after the rubber has been 
produced is limited. I caution you 
that there is not yet room for any 
overconfidence on the subject of 
tires.” 








THIRTEEN HUNDRED employes of American Bantam Car Co. wish their 
president, Francis H. Fenn, a happy 45th birthday and many happy returns 
of the 6th anniversary of his leadership of the company. Photograph shows 
Fenn receiving a scrapbook containing pictures and greetings from the entire 
personnel. In the evening he was honored by a dinner attended by more 
than 150 friends and executives of the company. 


In Colo. Overload Battle 


DENVER.—Trucks will continue | weight and overlength trucks until 
Gov. Vivian reaches a conclusion in 
his conferences with federal offi- 

cials,” said Highway Engineer 

Charles D. Vail. 

Vail said last week that, at the 
suggestion of Col. James A. Gra- 
ham, assistant to the undersecre- 
tary of war, he had agreed to a 
reduction in the scale of fees pro- 
posed for oversize trucks operating 
in the state. He said the schedule 
on which he is working would 
effect reductions principally in the 
lower brackets where overweight 
and overlength of vehicles only 
slightly exceeds legal limits. They 
will increase sharply as oversize 
increases, until in the upper 
brackets they will be nearly the 
same as those which were an- 
nounced earlier. Some of the lower 
fees may be cut as much as one- 
half in the new schedule. 


Henry S. Sherman, chairman 
of the public utilities commission, 
has recommended weight limits 
be raised from 18,000 pounds pre- 
scribed by state law to 22,000 
pounds, as proposed by the 
truckers. E. Robert Baker, 
executive secretary for the Colo- 
rado Motor Carriers Assn., said 
he had submitted a proposal to 
Sherman which would allow the 
truckers to police themselves on 
weight limits. Baker is in accord 
with the weight limit proposed 
by Sherman. 

He said the association had 
taken into consideration “responsi- 
bility in seeing that highways are 
properly protected and  main- 
tained,” and said limits in other 
states also had been studied. Six- 
teen states have axle weight limits 
in excess of 18,000 pounds, seven 
have limits of 22,000 pounds and 
the District of Columbia has a 
limit of 24,640 pounds. 

“We are desirous of working 
out an agreeable solution to this, 
and want a chance to cooperate 
with the state highway depart- 
ment in enforcing restrictions. 
No one knows better than the 
truck operators the need for 
proper maintenance of the 
roads,” Baker said. 

A survey made by the associa- 
tion showed 280 trucks operated 
by 20 principal carriers in Colo- 
rado have been operating in viola- 
tion of the 18,000 pounds axle load 
limit fixed by the state law. Baker 
said trucks have operated for 
many years with their heavy petro- 
leum loads. Any truck that carries 
over 4,000 gallons of petroleum, he 
pointed out, is operating in excess 
of the present axle loads. 

Thomas H. McDonald, chief of 
the Public Roads Administration, 
has written Gov. Vivian to the 
effect that loads in excess of 18,000 
pounds axle weight should be kept 
from Colorado highways. He said 
highways and bridges in Colorado 
were not meant to carry loads in 
excess of nine tons. Vivian, how- 
ever, said he is hopeful a solution 
might be reached that will aid the 
war effort. 


to roll on Colorado highways with 
all the loads they can carry pend- 
ing further efforts to solve the con- 
troversy over overweight loads. A 
truce, which expired last week, has 
been extended indefinitely to pave 
the way for further negotiations. 
Gov. Vivian pointed out that Colo- 
rado must move all the war freight 
possible. 

“I have agreed not to try to 
enforce the state law on over- 


truck-miles, tons or gallons 
cargo, and fuel consumed. 
“Although this form requests in- 


B. C. Gas Sales 


VANCOUVER.—Gasoline consumption 
in British Columbia was lower in "hay 
by 451,975 gallons than for the same 
month of last year, but the total con- 
sumption by commercial cars was 


of | 
| 


higher by 1,689,017 gallons than for 
the corresponding month of 1942. 
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‘not the first time I have 
had excellent results” from 
Automotive News Want Ads! 







RELIABLE MOTORS 


PONTIAC 


203 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









August 30, 1943 











Automotive News 
Detroit, Michigan 







Gentlemen: 





” 


The last few weeks I have been running a “For Sale 
ad on used cars in your want ad section of the AUTOMOTIVE 
News. 







I am taking this opportunity to let you know that the 
results I obtained through that ad were excellent. Although 
this is not my first time of advertising I have had very 
good results in previous ads. 







I am convinced that the Automotive News is a good 
medium of advertising among dealers and I would not hesitate 
to recommend same to other brother dealers. 










Yours very truly, 


RELIABLE MOTORS 
I, Prusky 









Progressive Dealers make it a habit to 
read and use Automotive News W ant Ads 
SEE INSIDE BACK COVER > 





Tenn. Gas Revenue Up 


NASHVILLE.—The state department 
of finance and taxation reports that 
gasoline taxes for the past month 
exceeded those for August, 1942, by 
$272,608, totaling $2,155,381, as con- 
trasted to $1,882,772. 








Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 





Truce Extended Indefinitely 








Tumbling Process 
Reduces Costs 
At Plymouth 


DETROIT —In the precision 
work on war products being done 
at Plymouth division, nearly all 
the specifications require smooth 
finishes even of surfaces which 
have no functional requirement of 
smoothness. This meant that in 
the early days of war production 
many hours of hand work were 
required for removing rough edges 
left by machining and rounding 
nearly all places where sharp edges 
were left by the machine. This 
work was time-consuming, and a 
certain amount of spoilage was 
bound to occur on pieces which 
had passed inspection of the pre- 
vious machining work. 

As a result of experiments which 
now have included the building of 
a considerable amount of special 
equipment, much of this hand 
finishing is rapidly being elimi- 
nated by the process known as 
“tumbling,” and a superior prod- 
uct is one of the results, it is re- 
ported. 

Tumbling consists of placing the 
parts to be smoothed, polished, or 
cleaned in some sort of a barrel- 
type apparatus along with shot or 
stones and revolving the load so 
that the pieces tumble about, rough 
particles are rubbed off them, they 
are polished and cleaned. This 
process is quite old in the manu- 
facturing of very small pieces, or 
in the case of rough pieces which 
have not been machined. The ap- 
plication by Plymouth to precision 
machined parts weighing as high 
as 57 pounds and made of material 
as soft as some of the aviation 
aluminum alloys is apparently a 
milestone. 

There was equipment used to 
handle even larger rough pieces of 
cast iron but there was no equip- 
ment for tumbling without dam- 
age of scratching, nicking and dis- 
tortion to the kind of large pieces 
the company is now tumbling after 
high precision machining has been 
done on them. In the new tumbling 
department there are mills of vari- 
ous sizes for handling pieces from 
less than an inch in size to some 
of nearly three feet in greatest 
measurement. It is contemplated 
that in time a large aluminum 
piece six feet long will be tumbled, 
eliminating many hours of hand 
finishing. 

Specifically, the process is being 
employed on parts of cast iron, 
cast steel, steel stampings, steel 
forgings, bronze castings, alumi- 
num and magnesium. 


Dewey Appointed 
Rubber Chief 


WASHINGTON. — Col. Bradley 
Dewey was named last week di- 
rector of Office of the Rubber 
Director by Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of WPB. He succeeds 
William M. Jeffers, who resigned 
recently to resume the presidency 
of Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Col. Dewey became deputy di- 
rector of ORD on Sept. 29, 1942, 
when he was named by Jeffers, to 
build the organization of the 
agency by bringing together a 
group of outstanding engineers, 
technicians and operating officials, 
who remain with him to complete 
the rubber program. His appoint- 
ment by Nelson assures continuity. 


Joint founder of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., with Charles Almy in 1919, 
his approach to the chemical in- 
dustry was from the scientific 
angle. Through his own research 
and that of chemists conducting 
studies under him, a number of 
new products have been developed. 
For a number of years before com- 
ing to Washington, his company 
conducted research in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber, and in 
1941 was granted priorities to erect 
with its own funds a plant for 
making Buna-S rubber. This plant 
went into operation in August, 
1942, just before Dewey came to 
Washington. 


Dividend Declared 


CHICAGO.—Directors of Borg-War- 
ner Corp. have declared a dividend of 
40 cents per share on the common 
stock of the corporation, payable Oct. 
1, 1943 to stockholders of record at the 
close of Sept. 21, 1943. 
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New Alaskan Truck Operator 


| «= Automotive Washington 


Dept. of Commerce Publishes a Booklet for Alert 
Communities and Their Businessmen 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

What appears to be one of the 

ost useful booklets ever pub- 
ished by your Uncle Samuel was 
issued last week by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Under 
he title, “Community Action for 
Post-War Jobs and Profits,” the 
publication presents a simple pro- 
gram whereby businessmen in any 
town of moderate size and 
Strengthen business in their own 
community and prepare now for 
the postwar period. 

In a word, Jobs & Profits is an 
intelligent guide to the solution 
of postwar problems which many 
people feel are almost hopelessly 
difficult and complex. 

“It is an action handbook,” said 

ommerce Secretary Jesse Jones. 
“Every business man knows that 
without jobs profits are impossible. 
Full employment and _ profitable 
business in communities—and in 
he nation—in the postwar period 
can be assured only if alert 
local leaders act promptly and 
aggressively. 

* * * 


o Magic Wand— 
A Simple Guide 


“Jobs & Profits waves no magic 
wand. It is a simple guide. Local 
business men must do the major 
spade work necessary to strengthen 
their respective communities so 
they may meet the responsibilites 
and embrace the opportunities 
which lie ahead. 

“It is not based on mere 
theory, but on actual accomplish- 
ments in 487 communities in all 
parts of the country which suc- 
cessfully embarked on_ similar 
programs before the need for 
postwar preparations became im- 
perative. The statutory function 
of the Department of Commerce 
is—to foster, promote and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States.’ 
In presenting Jobs & Profits to 
the businessmen of the country 
we are carrying out that function 
in a practical way. 

“The Department of Commerce 
vill assist local communities in 
every way within its means in this 
effort to strenthen and perpetuate 
he American system of free pri- 
vate enterprise. All business 
groups are cordially invited to 
participate in this program.” 

* x x 


Planned for Any 
Alert Group 


The government aims to have 
he program in active operation in 
2,000 moderately-sized cities and 
owns this year. Through coopera- 
ion of member-chambers of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

nited States, the field service of 
the Commerce department will 
seek to cover local communities 
hlready organized for this program. 

Further extension of the pro- 
gram is promised by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment—a private, non-profit, non- 
governmental organization—which 
has approved Jobs & Profits for 
use in nearly 1,000 cities where 
local committees have been 
formed. The program suggested 
can be undertaken by any or- 
ganization of businessmen who 
will carry out local fact-finding 
surveys. 

The booklet is designed to aid 
communities as a whole rather 
han individual business men. 

he first step is to make accurate 
inventories of community assets, 
needs and potentialities. Guide 
Sheets are provided to simplify 
such surveys. In fact, Jobs & 
Profits is a simple, direct publica- 
ion. There is nothing compli- 
cated about it, despite the several 
ifferent lines of investiation sug- 
gested. Communities are cautioned 
not to attempt everything at one 
ime, but to select lines of activity 
which promise best results and 
push them hard. | 


* 


Work-Pile Plan 


Part of Program 
For example, if a community is 
ot attracting the volume of trade 


| to invite farmers to attend discus- 
| sion meetings, 


or to interview 
farmers and farmwives’ within 
reach. This has been done by 
numerous communities with mutu- 
ally beneficial results. 


Another question is, what out- 
side manufacturing industries 
would be desirable for the commu- 
nity after the war and how could 
they best be attracted? Sugges- 
tions are made for the proper ap- 
proach to this question, based on 
experience of other communities. 


Urged upon all communities is 
the adoption of a “work-pile 
plan,” a survey based on the 
belief that practically every busi- 
ness firm, from the smallest 
retail store to the largest fac- 
tory, knows of certain expendi- 
tures for repairs, modernization, 
expansion or conversion which it 
will probably make after the 
war. Many of these firms will 
know of one or more job open- 
ings which they will have when 
the general manpower problem 


| 


is no longer acute. Jobs & 
Profits tells how to conduct such 
@ survey. 

Another suggestion is that con- 
sumers, retailers, wholesalers, 
bankers, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men in general “build reserves 
of ideas and money for the post- 
war period.” 

* * * 


Present Business 
Role Stressed 


The importance of present busi- 
ness is stressed. In this connec- 
tion it is pointed out that the 
greatest single aid to postwar jobs 
for returning fighting men and 
others will undoubtedly be the 
soundest possible business struc- 
ture during the war. “It is the 
present towns, the present business 
organizations, and present  busi- 
nessmen who will form the basis 
for any sound free enterprise sys- 
tem of the postwar period,” the 
publication says. 


“The best way business can 
plan to be strong next month or 
next year isto keep next month 
and next year in mind, but do 
everything possible to build a 
sounder, stronger organization 
now. So it is with postwar 
a | ECT ® 
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Adds to Rolling Stock 


SEATTLE.—tThe recently formed 
Alaska Freight Lines has added 
considerable rolling stock since the 


consolidation of four independent | 


lines in Alaska formed this new 
overroad operation. Everett No- 
well, purchasing agent for AFL, 


located in Seattle, stated that after | 
be | 


Nov. 1 the parts depot will 
moved from Valdez, Alaska to Fair- 
banks, as the Richardson Highway 
will be closed at Valdez for the 
winter. 


Movement of freight will continue 


from Fairbanks and Anchorage in- | 


to the interior. 
The company has 150 trucks in 


its fleet, these being one and one-| 


half and two ton capacity—Dodge, 
Chevrolet and Internationals. The 


1 and | 
company also has 48 trai oe eee | See saverai 


houses are established at required | 


a number of service trucks 


distances along the routes trav- 
ersed. Likewise, service garages are 
located at Gakona and Anchorage 
as well as at Fairbanks. 

“The trucks operate during the 
entire winter when temperatures 





are as low as 60 and 70 degrees 


below zero,” said Nowell to Auto- 
motive News. “Alcohol must be put 
into the gasoline to keep it from 
freezing. Light S.A.E. oils must be 
used throughout.” 

Nowell has an added chore. He 
has been appointed purchasing 
agent for Service Motor Co., Fair- 
banks, operated by the famous 


| aviator, Percy Hubbard, and Ern- 


est Giinther. This firm lost its 


'shops in Fairbanks last June by 


fire. Now the partners have opened 
a parts depot in a new location 
where most sales are to the Army 
and prime contractors. 

In another location, Service Mo- 
tors has opened a gasoline and oil 
service station, and a shop for 
minor repairs. Hubbard, in Seattle 
weeks, has left for 
Alaska. 

Service Motor Co.’s business is 
now almost entirely devoted to 
motor truck maintenance and sup- 
plies. 

Jack Weed's Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 


THE DODGE DEALERSHIP 
TODAY... 


Every dealer territory in America con- 


tains its due proportion of Dodge and 


Plymouth cars, and Dodge Job-Rated 


Trucks. @ These are the great elements 


of strength in the Dodge dealership, 


providing a solid backlog of loyal owners 


who, in normal times, keep coming into 


the market for new vehicles, and who, 


at all times, supply a three-way oppor- 


Have you read “Dodge Again Marches With 
The Nation”? ... It’s one of the big production 


stories of the war. 


| 


| 


t should from the farmers of the | 


surrounding area, 


earn the reason. The best way is 


it should try to} 


Send for your copy at once. 


tunity for parts and 


service income. 


@ The great strength of the Dodge deal- 


ership has been fully demonstrated, 


especially in these war days. The Dodge 


market continues to be big and healthy. 


The Dodge dealer remains fortunate in 


the business policies with which he 


operates, as well as 


in the size and 


range of the market which supports him. 
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ODT’s Micheels Enthusiastic. . . 


Phila. Dealers’ School 


For Mechanics Praised 


PHILADELPHIA.—The training 
school for mechanics, initiated in 
this city by the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. and consid- 
ered by local dealers one of the 
outstanding achievements of the 
organization since its inception, 
has attracted official attention in 
Washington. 

Impressed by reports of PATA’s 
program to relieve the critical 
shortage in repair shop manpower, 
William J. Micheels, chief of the 
personnel training section, division 


of transport personnel of ODT, 
last week visited the Dobbins 
School here, where the training 


course is being given with the co- 
operation of federal training agen- 
cies and the local War Manpower 
Commission. 

He saw enough to convince him 
that the PATA program should be 
adopted in every population center 
equipped to handle the training 
school needs. 

Commenting enthusiastically 
about the national potentialities 
of this local program, Micheels 
said: “The thing that impressed 
me a great deal is that the 
Philadelphia dealers see the im- 
portance of training mechanic 
replacements and also realize the 
investment they are making now 
will pay dividends. I am confi- 
dent dealers in other cities will 
take to such a program just as 
eagerly. 

“Training in shops only,” he con- 


West’s Motorists 
Assured Supply 
Of Antifreeze 


WASHINGTON.— Due to diffi- 
culties in the distribution of vola- 
tile anti-freeze mixtures in 14 
Western states, WPB last week 
took direct action to see that pas- 
senger cars in these states are sup- 
plied before cold weather sets in. 
WPB ordered industrial alcohol 
manufacturers with national dis- 
tribution to supply specified quotas 
to the 14 states upon receipt of 
orders from dealers. 

The states involved are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, Wyom- 
ing. 

One cause of shortage was the 
fact that distribution was ordered 
on the basis of last year’s alcohol 
anti-freeze shipments. However, 
last year calcium chloride, which 
is now forbidden, displaced alcohol 
mixtures to some exteni. 

Areas where this occurred now 
find themselves short of antifreeze 
supply. Another difficulty has been 
that some manufacturers have 
given preference to states nearest 
points of production. 

Under the directives by the WPB 
chemicals division, each of the 14 
states will receive a supply equal 
to one-and-one-half gallons per 
passenger car registered. Manufac- 
turers were instructed to fill all 
orders up to their quotas assign- 
ments by Oct. 15. 


Detroit Starts 


o e = e 
Repair Priorities 

DETROIT—A voluntary system 
of priorities for automotive repair 
jobs on the basis of need has been 
instituted in Detroit by the Auto- 
motive Maiatenance Assn. of Michi- 
gan, Edward J. Foster, president, 
announced last week. 

Preference is shown first to the 
holders of T cards. Lesser priorities 
are granted to holders of C, B and 
A cards in that order. 

Foster said that the association 
represents a majority of independ- 
ent garages and other repair places 
in Detroit. 

Foster estimated that automotive 
repair establishments in Detroit 
have lost from 60 to 70 percent of 
their help. 

Foster said that a plan would be 
submitted to the state organization 
in a meeting at Saginaw to extend 
the system throughout Michigan. 


tinued, “is not the most efficient 
way to develop competent repair 
shop personnel. The _ classroom 
background, such as is provided in 
schools of this type, is valuable in 
giving the trainee a well-rounded, 


technical knowledge of what he 
is doing.” 
He indicated that ODT is ac- 


tively supporting the development 
of adequate training programs to 
maintain transport personnel. 

Earlier in the day of his visit 
here, as guest at a PATA luncheon 
meeting at which plans for a sup- 
plementary course to follow the 
basic four-week program were an- 
nounced, Micheels told the dealers 
that he hoped their far-sighted 
policy would be continued after 
the war. 

This meeting, which stressed 
that service shop manpower rc- 
mained the most critical problem 
faced by dealers and the wartime 
automobile-using public, also heard 
Wayne Thompson, area training 
supervisor of WMC, discuss the 
supplementary courses which are 
designed to bring the _ trainees 
further along in knowledge of 
their jobs. 

Praising the cooperation of 
PATA with WMC, Thompson de- 
scribed the chief objectives of 
the program as: “to make com- 
petent mechanics’ helpers out of 
raw material’; to enable them to 
do various floor service work— 
such as put on fan belts, wind- 
shield wipers and make headlight 
adjustments, and to _ provide 
trainees with a “running start 
for up-grading as a natural de- 
velopment of experience and sup- 
plementary PATA courses.” 

The supplementary course, which 
will start soon, is aimed at con- 
tinuing the trainees’ schooling 
while they are doing practical 
work in the repair shops. Tenta- 
tively, the supplementary program 
envisages a 376 hour course, with 
trainees attending school eight 
hours a week, preferably all in one 
day. The subjects and hours to 
be devoted to them follow: brakes, 
36 hours; front suspension, steer- 
ing and wheel alignment, 60 hours; 
rear suspension and _ differential 
gears, 32; cooling and oiling, 18; 
fuel system—intake and exhaust, 
32; clutch and flywheel, 8; trans- 
mission, 32; engine, 88; electrical, 
48; sheet metal, 24. 


Small Oil Reclaimer 
Unit Is Introduced 


A small capacity lubricating oil 
reclaimer, designed for small plants 
and organizations having their 
own fleet of trucks and motor 
ears, is now being manufactured 
by Youngstown Miller Co., San- 
dusky, O. In addition to reclaiming 
lubricating oils of the motor fleet, 
this reclaimer is said to be able to 
handle a limited quantity of waste 
lubricating oils drained from equip- 
ment used in the plant or manu- 
facturing processes. 

With a capacity for purifying | 
eight gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 
minutes, this Youngstown Miller 
Model A-8 Oil Reclaimer’ will 
handle 2,500 gallons of waste lub- | 
ricating oil per year when operated | 
only once a day, the company 
states. \ 





ONE OF SIX 1942 Chrysler New Yorkers recently 
Stewart, St. Louis distributor, by the 
for conversion to service on its rails. 
wheels and replaced them with flange 





WHEN HISTORIANS record the contributions to war production made by 
the nation’s automobile dealers, the chronicle will be replete with stories of 


large operations growing out of the 


most meager beginnings. 


high place in these annals is the record of the Wilmington Auto Sales 


Chevrolet dealers of Wilmington, 


Del. 


is a 
0., 
Under the leadership of John F 


Porter sr., the company began war production work in February, 1942, with 


one man and a small lathe. 


Today 
production requires an organization of 22 pe 


and vastly expanded war 


its busy 
le, including four women. 





Need for Wartime Service 
Continues at High Levels 


TOLEDO.— That the need for 
service on America’s gas rationed 
vehicles continues at high levels 
is amply demon- 
strated by the 
experience of 
Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., accord- 
ing to a _ state- 
ment by Royce 
G. Martin, presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. 

“The demand 
from our dis- 
tributors, service 
stations and 
dealers for auto- 
motive replacement parts. con- 
tinues at peak levels for the war. 


Cleveland Sets 
New Rules for 


Used Car Ads 


CLEVELAND.—\The current 
standards for used car classified 
advertising here have been supple- 
mented and fortified by the pro- 
mulgation of three additional rules. 


After careful consideration by 
representatives of the three news- 
papers—Plain Dealer, Press and 
News—together with the Cleveland 
Better Business Bureau, the board 
of representatives and a commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Automotive 
Trade Assn., these rules were 
adopted and placed into effect. 

These are: “In advertising to buy 
used cars, no dealer shall offer 
specific amounts or ‘up to’ specific 
amounts unless the specific car for 
which such advertised amount or 
amounts will be paid is identified 
as to make, year, body type and 
series name or number. 

“In advertising to buy used cars, 
no dealer shall offer a_ specific 
bonus or premium in excess of the 
‘market,’ or in excess of prices 
offered or paid by other dealers. 

“All advertisements of dealers or 
dealers’ agents must contain the 
dealer’s firm name. 

“Copies of these rules have been 
provided for and distributed to all 
dealers so that all concerned may 
be fully cognizant of the standards 
governing used car advertising,” 
the CATA stated. 





R. G. Martin 









purchased from L. M. 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad | 
The railroad removed the standard 
d wheels. It also removed the rear 


axle and substituted one of special design achieved by the railroad designers. 
The fleet will be used by the divisional superintendents for inspection purposes. 





;} no 


| Civilian requirements for spark 
| plugs, batteries, cable, distributors, 
generators, coils, starters, voltage 
, regulators and other units feeling 
the stress of continued vehicle 
Operation provide ample evidence 
| that the motorist is taking care of 
his car and is determined to keep 
it on the road as long as possible. 
“Car dealers, independent repair 
| Shops and garages report a volume 
| Of service business, in many in- 
stances, beyond their capacity to 
| handle. Shortages of experienced 
help is making it difficult for the 
automotive service industry to 
satisfy service calls. It is our 
opinion that a very remarkable job 
of keeping cars on the road is be- 
ing done under the trying circum- 
stances existing,” Martin said. 
“Figures recently released by the 
American Automobile Assn. on 
service calls explain the particu- 


larly heavy demand for ignition 
parts. The AAA survey shows 
combined ignition and battery 


service calls outranking all other 
service needs, even those of tires. 
More than 19 percent of the serv- 
ice attention given car owners by 
the AAA was attributed to the 
heavy strain under which ignition 
systems operate in millions of cars 
today. Battery service accounted 
for 15 percent, and starter at- 
tention was required in 5 percent 
of the cases. 

“Our company is doing every- 
thing possible to distribute parts 
in a fair manner among our 
thousands of service outlets. Our 
first production obligation is, of 
course, to the armed forces, but it 
is gratifying to report that by and 
large we have been able to keep 
the trade reasonably well supplied 
on most units considering the tre- 
mendous original equipment and 
replacement demand for automo- 
tive parts by the Army.” 


Auto-Lite is currently producing 
a wide variety of war equipment 
under both prime and_sub-con- 
tracts. 


Rumors of Freeze Order 


Starts Battery ‘Run’ 


MEMPHIS.—District WPB Man- 
ager J. K. Lester declared here 
that “runs” on automobile bat- 
teries in this area are unwarranted 
because WPB_ contemplates no 
“freeze” order on them. “We have 
received reports in our area that 
salesmen for automobile batteries 
have been putting out the story 
that batteries are going to be 
frozen on Oct. 1,” said Lester. 
“There is no truth in the report.” 

Lester said that instead of there 
being fewer batteries, there has 
been a 5 percent increase ordered 
by WPB, and that WPB has al- 
located strategic materials for 
manufacture. “Salesmen in_ the 
Memphis area have been confusing 
allotment with freezing, and as a 
result they have started a run on 
batteries,” said Lester. “There is 
freeze order planned and the 
report has resulted only in increas- 
ing the sale of batteries.” 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 





USED CARS—SERVICE 


'WPB Extends 


Priorities to 
Parts of Product 


WASHINGTON.—Parts of a 
product, which is subject to a 
frozen schedule, are also subject to 
the schedule if the parts as well as 
the entire product are made by the 
same producer, the War Production 
Board ruled last week with the 
amendment of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 18. This ruling also applies 
to parts of a component. 

This means that a producer may 
not interfere with the production, 
delivery or shipping schedule of 
products, components of products, 
or parts of either when the prod- 
ucts or components are subject to 
frozen schedules, unless the War 
Production Board specifically 
grants the producer permission to 
do so through issuance of an 
amendment to the frozen schedule. 

Schedules which are automatic- 
ally frozen enjoy the same protee- 
tion under the new regulation as 
other frozen schedules. However, 
an amendment to a frozen schedule 
need not identify the schedule if it 
has not been filed with WPB. 

Detailed definitions of various 
types of components are included 
in the order. For the purpose of 
the automatic scheduling section, 
the term “product of a producer” 
means the final report manufac- 
tured or assembled by that pro- 
ducer. It may be a complete end 
product, or merely a part or sub- 
assembly which some other pfo- 
ducer will incorporate into the end 
product. 

The amendment also makes clear 
that the term producer applies to 
all divisions, branches and plants 
of a corporation, association or 
other legal entity, but does not in- 
clude any parent, subsidiary or 
affiliated company, which itself is 
a legal person. 











































































































Drivers Warned 


To Add Inhibitor 
To Antifreeze 


WASHINGTON. — Motorists who 
have saved their antifreeze solu- 
tions are cautioned by WPB to 
add “inhibitors,” designed to pre- 
vent over-acidity and motor cor- 
rosion, before refilling their radi- 
ators with these solutions. At the 
same time, the Conservation di- 
vision announced that industry has 
provided a supply of inhibitors to 
meet the needs of civilian motors. 

The program asking motorists 
to drain antifreeze and save it for 
re-use was initiated by the Con- 
servation division last spring. It 
was pointed out then that it would 
be necessary to add certain in- 
hibitors to the stored anti-freeze 
before re-use. 

Inhibitors are marketed in the 
form of a liquid or powder that is 
poured into the radiator with the 
antifreeze. It is advisable to clean 
the cooling system thoroughly be- 
fore adding antifreeze or inhibitor. 
Any sediment which has formed 
during the storage period should 
be carefully removed before the 
antifreeze solution is re-used. 

Since adequate supplies of the 
permanent types of antifreeze may 
be available to motorists only in 
high altitude regions, alcohol may 
be added to strengthen the anti- 
freeze solution. The two types will 
mix satisfactorily, but an accurate 
test reading of protective value 
cannot be obtained because of the 
different properties of the mixture. 


Discounts on Bulk Lots 


Are Now Optional 

WASHINGTON. Temporarily, 
tank wagon sellers of gasoline in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia need not 
grant an outright discount under 
the regular commercial consumer's 
tank wagon price on bulk lot de- 
liveries to consumers whose semi- 
annual requirements are _ 60,000 
gallons and over, the Office of Price 
Administration announced last 
week. 

They must, however, deliver to 
any such purchaser a_ written 
agreement that they will refund 
promptly the difference, if any, be- 
tween the price charged at the 
time of delivery and the maximum 
price prescribed by OPA for these 
| quantity purchasers on or before 
1 Oct. 15, 1943. 
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Renegotiation Act Hit 
As Being Unjust 


(Continued from Page 1) 


said One member of the panel had 
told him that the board “would be 
willing not to attack the company 
for unreasonable salaries paid to 
Officers if they agreed to a 
settlement.” 

Under questioning by Rep. Lynch 
of New York, Butler testified that 
the salary and bonus of the presi- 
dent of his company had been in- 
creased from $15,000 in 1940 to 
$40,000 in 1942, while his own 
salary and bonus had risen from 
$12,000 to $30,000 in the same 
period. 

The witness asserted that the 
government board would allow the 
company so little after renegotia- 
tion that the remainder would not 
be sufficient for safe operation. 

F. N. Bard, president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., 
came out for full repeal of the 
statute, and was backed by several 
other witnesses. 

E. O. Shreve, representing the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers, however, urged that 
the law be continued in force in 
respect to 1942 contracts, but 
that it not operate against 1943 
contracts. He would allow the 
excess profits tax, plus legislative 
action to curb special cases, to 
prevent wartime profiteering on | 
other than 1942 contracts. 

The proposed revisions in the 
renegotiation statute as set out by 
the NAM official, who is_ vice- 
president of the General Electric 
Company, are: Jo 

1. To continue the law in its| 
application to 1942 profits, with | 
simplification of the administra- 
tive burden of the price-adjust- 
ment boards. 

2. To continue authority of the 
procurement agencies to enter 
into voluntary “price adjustment 
agreements in those exceptional | 
cases where reasonable prices can- 
not be ascertained in advance. 

3. Effective Jan. 1, 1943, to leave 
to the tax structure the re-capture 
of past profits, with whatever 
congressional action may be nec- 
essary to handle those unusual 
cases which may not be covered 
by “price adjustment” procedures. 

Several members of the com- 
mittee, when witnesses gave as 
their opinion that all but a few 
cases of war profiteering are now 
reached by the excess-profits tax, 
commented that a recent survey 
and report by the National City 
Bank said that only 70 percent of 
those contracts renegotiated would | 
have been covered by this cor- 
poration levy. 

From the testimony thus far, 
and from the report to the Naval 
Affairs committee, repeal or even 
drastic revision of the act seems 
unlikely. The report to the 
Naval committee charges that a 
certain “segment of industry” 
had organized a campaign to 
obtain repeal of the law and, 
anticipating the success of such 
an effort, “began a practice of 
non-cooperation,” hoping to de- 
lay renegotiation of their con- 
tracts until repeal had _ been- 
accomplished.” 

The report said that allowance: 
should not be made for postwar 
reserves of corporations in re- 
negotiating contracts. In _ this 
connection, however, the _ report 
said that “where a plant has been 
reconverted from peacetme to war- 
time production, and the con- 
tractor actually reconverts it to 
a peacetime production, the gov- 
ernment has an obligation to pay 
the cost of that restoration, as a 
proper burden of waging the war.” 

One of the most vigorous opposi- 
tion statements before the Ways 
and Means committee was made 
by J. F. Lincoln, president of the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Here is his criticism, in part: 

“Five people on the Price Adjust- 
ment Board have the power at 
their whim to destroy any indus- 
try in the United States. They 
have already laid the groundwork | 
for such destruction in many cases. 
There is no recourse in their deci- 
sion. Such powers have never 
before been given to any group of 
men in the history of the United | 
States. The fundamental principle 
of our Republic—recourse to the' 


courts for 
eliminated. 

“As the law is administered by 
the board, efficiency is penalized, 
inefficiency is rewarded. No 
efficient organization can escape 
and no organization which is 
sufficiently inefficient has yet 


justice,—has 


PESHE world’s first transparent 
plastic bomber nose was made 
of PLExicLas—in a Rohm & Haas 
plant. It was here that the method 
for mass production of these curved 
sections also was developed. 
Today you’ll find PLexicras 
aboard every type of Army and 


PLEXIGLAS is the trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. OF ., for the acrylic resin thermoplastic sheets and rods manufacture 


ELC a ee ets ee ee 


been 


been renegotiated. 

“Renegotiation 
claimed a saving of four billion 
| dollars. This is a gross deception 
| because all but four hundred 
million dollars has already been 
captured by the present tax law. 
Even if the amount claimed by the 
boards had been recovered it has 
been lost many time over by the 
inefficiency forced on industry by 
renegotiation. 

“The lagging of the war effort, 
almost daily reported by WPB and 
the administration, is the direct 
result of this interference. 

“The renegotiation law should be 
amended. Any reason for it has 
‘long since disappeared.” 


Ordnance Plant 


boards have 


To Reconvert to 
Tire Making 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—Reconver- 
sion for the manufacture of tires 
will take place in the Eau Claire 
Ordnance plant shortly after Jan. 
1, it has t-en announced by Capt. 
M. M. Mason, commanding officer 
at the plant. In operation as a 
munitions plant for about a year, 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Plexiglas 


ON THE FLYING FORTRESS 


A Boeing Flying Fortress, butit by Vega, warming up at night 


covers. 


Navy airplane. . . 
assemblies, tail enclosures, gun tur- 
rets, cockpit covers. . 
smallest windows and landing light 


You see, PLEXIGLAS remains crys- 
tal clear indefinitely. It keeps its 
great strength even at sub-strato- 


in bomber nose 


. down to the 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPULA, PA. 


parent Plastic.’ 
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and previously the Gillette tire 


| plant of United States Rubber Co., 


it will continue the manufacture of 
30-caliber cartridges until recon- 


| version starts. 


U. S. Rubber Co. sold the prop- 
erty to the government but has 
been operating the ordnance plant 
on a contract basis. 

Although it is not yet known 
whether the plant will be returned 
to its original ownership, Capt. 
Mason has said that the War 
department would withdraw mili- 
tary personnel. The reconverted 
plant will manufacture synthetic 
rubber tires for the armed forces. 

Several months will be required 
to reequip the plant, 


sphere temperatures. It’s easy to cut 
and to mold into smooth stream- 
lined shapes. Six years of use aboard 
every type of aircraft, have earned 
PLEXIGLAS 
title of “America’s 


the 


Standard Trans- 


, 


d by the Rohm & Haas Company 


Na 
i 
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Truekin’ 


TT 
Pegs Peg 
Many One’ers 


Jim Jabs 


By 
Jack Weed 


7 os opening of new trails and 
vistas always intrigues the ad- 
venturer whether he does_ his 
pioneering in person or in spirit— 
and maybe that is why I have been 
so intrigued about the possibilities 
of not only the Alaska Highway 
but the whole projected Inter- 
American Highway. 

Of course, the Alaska branch of 
this American continental truck 
road is completed and in operation 
by the Army—the second stretch 
through Mexico to the “big ditch” 
—is well on its way toward com- 
pletion and should be carrying 
military freight before the first of 
the year. Other portions down in 
South America have been author- 
ized or are now under construc- 
tion. 

a. 


* * 


But even the best part of the 
road, so far as I am concerned 
the trail that leads from our con- 
crete up to the primitive home of 
the Dolly Varden and Rainbow 
trout where four and five pounders 
snap at flies just as quickly and 
as ravenously as do the liver-fed 
inhabitants of our hatcheries down 
here—is far from being a _ boule- 
vard. According to tales told me 
by the engineers and service men 
who have been up there, the road 
is still quite primitive even though 
the military is putting plenty of 
trucks around its sharp curves and 
Over its steep inclines. 


According to Automotive News’ 
Vancouver correspondent, the job 
of keeping track of this great fleet 
of freight carriers is under the 
very able control of Col. J. P. 
Glandon, who has evolved a simple 
but effective method of being able 
to tell where every truck is at any 
given time—and tell by his board 
if a vehicle has broken down or 
become mired in any given stretch 
of this “far north” country. 


Dividing Glandon’s operation of- 
fice and running for nearly the en- 
tire length of the room is a black- 
board with rows of holes bored 
through it vertically and_hori- 
zontally about an inch and a half 
apart. One side of the board rep- 
resents northbound vehicles and 
the other, southbound. 

* * * 


On this board Glandon is able 
to check the location of every 
vehicle on the highway and follow 
its progress, and by the piling up 
of pegs in any given stretch of 
road, know where there is a 
traffic jam or tieup. During the 
night the relay stations along the 
road report into Dawson Creek by 
telephone or teletype, listing the 
vehicles at each station by 6 p.m. 
of that day and those that passed 
through. Col. Glandon’s staff di- 
gests these reports and move the 
pegs on the board so that by 8 
a.m. the Colonel knows’ where 
every load is and why. The board 
even shows vehicles undergoing re- 
pairs or in need of repair. 

As only a limited number of 


stations are equipped to make ma- | placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a| Joseph B. Eastman 


(See TRUCKIN’, Page 37, Col. 1) 
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Trucks, 


14,067 Trailers 


Included in 44 


Truck Program 


WPB Confirms Order 
For 33,852 Heavy 
And Medium Vehicles 


WASHINGTON. — War 
Production Board has an- 
nounced approval of initial 
truck and trailer programs 
for 1944, calling for produc- 
tion of 22,859 medium and 10,993 
heavy trucks, and 14,067 trailers. 
A majority of these trucks and 
trailers is scheduled to roll off the 
production lines in the first six 
months of 1944, although acute 
bottlenecks still must be broken 
(see story on page one). 


At a later date, should the con- 
ditions with respect to the produc- 
tion of components warrant, ac- 
cording to the Automotive division 
of WPB, programs for additional 
truck and trailer production will 
be authorized. 


The approved programs not 
only include medium and heavy 
trucks but also general freight 
trailers, logging trailers, pole 
trailers, petroleum and _ milk 
tanks and heavy machinery 
haulers. 

Of the heavy trucks, 5,282 will 
range from 16,000 to 21,999 pounds 
gross vehicle weight, and 630 from 
22,000 to 26,999 pounds gross vehi- 
cle weight, while 5,081 will be 
27,000 pounds gross vehicle weight 
and over. Of the 5,081 trucks in 
the heaviest classification, 3,424 
remain to be formally authorized 
for production in the immediate 
future. The production of 1,500 
off-the-highway trucks has also 
been authorized. 


The determination of this pro- 
gram was influenced by the avail- 
ability of facilities for production, 
particularly the facilities for the 
production of components such as 
engines, axles and transmissions, 
and by a study which indicated the 
sizes and types of commercial 
motor vehicles most needed. 


Manufacturers participating in 
the general freight trailer pro- 
gram have been authorized to 
produce trailers of such types 
and in such sizes as their analy- 
sis of the demands from motor 
freight lines, agriculture and 
other essential industries using 
trailers indicate are most needed. 
In order, however, for the trailer 
manufacturer to build a _ wide 
frame trailer with integral body, 
it will be first necessary for him 
to appeal to the WPB on form 
PD792 making a request to use 
additional steel in the manufacture 


(Continued on Page 35, Col. 1) 


Truck Releases, 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 4, 
Total 2,386 Units 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 2,386 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck rationing pro- 
gram during the period of Aug. 29 
to Sept. 4, inclusive, it has been 
announced by the Automotive Divi- 
sion of War Production Board. 

A breakdown of the total re-| 
veals that 483 light, 1,432 medium, 
and 224 heavy trucks were released | 
to civilian users and holders of ! 

| government exemption permits. In 
| addition, 226 trailers and 21 third- | 
|axle attachments were released. | 


. . . | 
Since the rationing program was 


| total of 162,972 vehicles of all types | 
| has been released. In this total | 
|are included 37,643 light, 91,308 
medium and 18,566 heavy trucks, 
13,135 trailers, 1,722 third-axle at- | 
tachments and 93 miscellaneous | 
vehicles. 


Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Revised Used Truck Order 
_ Fails to Spur Dealer Sale 


Rail Monopolistic Threat 
Now Out in Open 


Four basic laws are all that now stand in the way 
of the railroads becoming a transportation monopoly— 
and the lobbying committee of the Assn. of American 
Railroads is quietly going to work to have these laws 
erased off the books or amended so that they will cease 
to be barriers to railroad “control” designs. 

Fortunately for the truck and air lines, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, 
the Panama Canal Act of 1914 and the broad Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 are still on the statutes and 
respected by our courts. 


* * * 


But these are unusual times—and the Pelley 
Committee of the rails is an unusual lobbying body. 

Its members are good publicists; they get the 
cooperation of all of the rails to follow a set pattern 
which they outline in their advertising and public 
approaches; they know how to work on the sympathies 
of the public and they are smart enough to take the 
Brotherhoods into their lobbying activities so that they 
can talk in terms of controlled votes, investments by life 
insurance companies in their bonds and the calamity 
that would befall civilian economy if the rails should 
go down because of destructive competition. 

The for-hire truckers—as a matter of fact the entire 
automotive industry—cannot afford to sit idly back and 
let this program for monopolizing freight and passenger 
traffic get under full steam without giving it a fight. 

Fortunately these somnipathist industries have cham- 
pions in the justice department of the government and 
in Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who have pledged 
themselves to not only see that these ambitions are not 
realized by the rails but that new legislation is 
introduced into congress that would remove the 
railroads from the comparatively limited control they 
exercise over non-rail transport. 


* * * 

But the Justice department’s ideas can be changed and 
Senator Wheeler won’t be chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee forever. 

If the industry does let the rails obtain their 
objective, it can face having one customer for their 
trucks (if the rails don’t build their own), aircraft and 
diesel engines. It can face a situation where the rails 
will tell the manufacturers—and the individuals—where 
and how they can ship their products and what the 
rate will be. 


Under a monopolistic setup, where the rails control the 
truck lines, the air lines and the boats, the ICC would 
become more of a rubber stamp body than it ever has 
been in the past—or is today. 


And if the rails are given the right to operate 
competing air, truck and boat lines, they can freeze 
out present operators since rails could divert part of their 
rail profits—or income—to bolster these subsidiary lines 
that could be run at a loss to kill competition. 


It seems high time that the combined automotive 
industry had its own Pelley Committee and fought the 
rails on not only this ambitious move but on the matter 
of state barriers and other rail-promoted hurdles. 


ODT Extends Delivery Curb 


-ODT Director 
last week 
ordered a sharp curtailment of all 
retail and wholesale deliveries by | 
truck, effective at 12:01 a.m., 
Monday, Oct. 11. This will extend | 
to the rest of the nation the 
limitations on the frequency of de- | 
liveries which have been in effect | 





WASHINGTON. in the northeastern gasoline short- 
age area since last spring. 

The order includes a ban on the 
retail delivery of any package 
weighing less than five pounds or 
measuring 60 inches or less in 
length and girth combined. It also 
prohibits any retail deliveries, ex- 
cept ice, mik or cream, on Sunday. 












































































































(Ceiling Changes 
Come Too Late 


Incentive Still Lacking 
To Induce Dealers to 
Dig Up Idle Vehicles 


DETROIT.—That the re- 
vised used truck price order 
is doing little toward chan- 
neling used trucks into the 
hands of those who will put 
them to the best possible usage— 
that of aiding the war effort—is 
indicated in a survey of national 
centers by AvuTomoTIvVE News las 
week. 

It was apparent that the con- 
census. of opinion of those in @ 
postion to know followed the 
thought that the revision was a 
tardy one—tardy enough to have 
reduced its effectiveness almost 
to the point of absolute impo- 
tence. Only in instances as far 
apart as they were few, were 
casting some favorable light on 
the revison, but these in general 
constitute the exception. 

The rule, according to the sur 
vey, indicates that the revision in 
the used truck price order has pro- 
vided most dealers with as muc 
as previously obtained prior to the 
revision itself. No used trucks 
to buy, no used trucks in stock’ 
and therefore, no used trucks to 
sell to needy customers. 

One dealer considered himsel 
fortunate, by and large, and this 
was because he had succeeded ix 
putting himself out of the used 
truck business even prior to the 
imposition of the original orde 
This was regarded here as sorry 
tribute to what was designed to 
get vitally needed truck transpor 

(Continued on Page 38, Col. 1) 


Truck Workers’ 
War Job Status 
Is Unchanged 


MILWAUKEE. — Russell R 
Lynch, ODT district manager, las 
week, set at rest concern of some 
transportation workers over theiy 
draft status following the recent 
directive of War Manpower Com- 
mission listing certain skills ag 
critical. 

The conclusion has been reached 
by some workers that because 
their occupations are not on the 
critical list, they are no longe 
essential and should transfer to 
another job, Lynch said. 


He added that Paul V. McNutt, 
manpower commissioner, had em- 
phatically stated that the new lis 
does not displace the existing 38 
job categories previously classified 
as essential. Workers in the trans- 
portation field, therefore, will no 
improve their selective  servicd 
status in any way by transfer, 
provided they are now using thei 
highest skills, Lynch said. 

The previous transport job cate- 
gory still carries with it the same 
manpower rights and protections 
as before. The list includes mos 
transport activities, rail, overroad 
and intercity trucking, bus, water, 
air, local transit, storage, pipeliné 
and a number of related services. 

In addition the list includes th 
repair and maintenance of auto- 
motive vehicles. 
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OBODY KNOWS THE DATE, but just as sure 

as there are 130,000,000 determined Ameri- 

cans, the big push for Tokio will some day, before 

very long, be under way. When that time comes, 
the Alcan Highway will be of vital importance. 


Playing a big and important part in this history- 
making traffic will be more than 1,000 trucks 
equipped with THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel 
DRIVE. Hundreds of trucks equipped with these 
units proved themselves a year ago by playing a 
big part in the construction of the highway. Their 
outstanding record has led to orders for hundreds 
more. 





| DRIVE unit, which places two 


driving axles 
than doubling 
mendous tractive @ 
off the highway- 


the capacity either on oF 


bility for difficult operations, 


THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 


8739-8779 GRINNELL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers also of the THORNTON Automatic-Locking DIFFERENTIAL 


“When you need TRACTION you need THORNTON ” 


2 
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International Plan Praised... 


Dealers Train Women 
As ‘Tractorettes’ 


DETROIT.—The fact that Ameri- 
can farmers have been able to) 
plant and harvest so much grain 
and other foodstuffs this year, is 
due in part to the effort of the 
Harvester Co. and 
in the smaller 


International 
its dealer body 
communities and farm areas. 


Sensing early this 


tion of the farm tractor. 

When the idea was sprung on 
the dealers, their reactions ran 
the gamut from real enthusiasm 
for the plan to an attitude of 
ridicule and “catch them trying 
to teach a bunch of petticoats 
how to handle a tractor.” 

Others were skeptical, but 
were willing to withhold judg- 
ment until they had discussed 
the idea with local business lead- 
ers, teachers and the farmers 
themselves. 

The dealers who really got out 
and pushed the training plan met 
with enthusiastic response from 
women for miles around. Women 
and girls from 16 to 60 demanded 
admission to the course. It wasn’t 


Virginia Threatens 
To Suspend Its 
Reciprocity Pact 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia 
Corporation Commission is holding 
a new threat over the heads of 
out-of-state trucking companies, as 
a result of rules issued against 
three North Carolina companies 
and a District of Columbia oper- 
ator. 

The threat was the suspension or 
revocation of “any _ reciprocity 
agreement” existing between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina or the 
District of Columbia. By “any 
reciprocity agreement” the com- 
mission apparently referred directly 
to the agreement established last 
January to suspend Virginia’s 2 
percent gross receipts tax for the 
duration of the war, as an aid to 
interstate commerce in wartime. 

Repeated violations of the state’s 
load limit laws last month brought 
a statement from Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden jr., that investigation 
would begin to see if the recipro- 
city agreement could not be re- 
voked as to individual violators of 
highway regulations. This penalty, 
judging from the rules just issued, 
is now being spread to violations 
of state tax laws. 

The rules were issued against 
Richard M. O’Boyle and Lillian M. 
O’Boyle, doing business as M. I. 
O’Boyle & Son, Washington, on a 
charge of failure to pay $1,042 
representing a deficit as the result 
of failure to purchase gasoline in 
Virginia; Jackson Truck Lines, 
Inc., of Jackson, N. C., for failure 
to pay $299 deficit under the gaso- 
line purchase law; the G. N. Chil- 
dress Transportation Co., of Olivia, 
N. C., for failure to pay a $132 
deficit, and Maultsby’s Motor Ex- 
press, of Southport, N. C., for fail- 
ure to make proper reports of 
gasoline purchases. 

The rules against the first three 
defendants were made returnable 
Sept. 28, and the rule against the 
Maultsby concern on Sept. 23. Each 
company was ordered to show 
cause why it should not be fined 
‘or any other penalty assessed or 
any reciprocity agreement ... be 
suspended or revoked.” 








Incorporates 


KASLO, B. C.—Kaslo Motor Trans- 
port, operated by Fred and W. Henry 





Tomkin, has been acquired by Kaslo 
Motor Transport, Ltd., which has just 
been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
talization. 

“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn 
is an open forum for the expression of 


dealers’ opinions. 


year that 
there would be a serious shortage 
of farm help, International Har- 
vester suggested to its dealers that 
it would be helpful if they insti- 
tuted a “tractorette” training pro- 
gram, in which women who could 
drive cars and knew enough about 
farm work could be taught power 
farming and the care and opera- 









just a whim or a gesture. All of 
them knew how bad the labor situ- 
tion was becoming and all wanted 
to do something really helpful. 


Women who lived in town 
wanted to take the course. If they 
had a farm background or seemed 
sincere enough they were usually 
taken in. But city girls who heard 
about the schools and wanted to 
join were turned down cold. It 
was felt that most of them would 
be of very little real use as tractor 
operators and most of them would 
be just a nuisance. 


The tractor training course was 
divided up into eight lessons and 
covered such subjects as the trac- 
tor engine, power’ transmission 
lines, tractor operation, care of 
fuel and cooling systems, lubrica- 
tion and maintenance. Saftey was 
stressed in every lesson and one 
of the rigid requirements of the 
course was that women be dressed 
in close-fitting overalls or slacks 
and shirt. 


The courses required some 
rather drastic readjustments on 
the part of dealers. Accustomed 
to selling and servicing equip- 
ment, they suddenly found them- 
selves standing before groups of 
women explaining diagrams and 
disasembled tractor engines But 
after the first embarrassment 
had worn off they threw them- 
selves into the job with enthu- 
siasm and many of them became 
excellent instructors. Some even 
began to enjoy their classes and 
to look forward to them. 

The pupils presented a study in 
contrasts. They ranged from girls 
in their teens to women who were 
grandmothers. Many were wives 
of farmers, who in addition to 
their knowledge of how to cook, to 
wash and sew a fine seam wanted 
to help their husbands by learning 
how to run the tractor. If they 
had no one with whom to leave the 
baby, they brought the child to 
class. 

First lessons were usually held 
in the dealer’s show room or the 
classroom of the local high school. 
Preliminaries over, the class then 
moved out into the fields where the 
general principles of tractor opera- 
tion learned in the classroom ap- 
plied to actual work. Each mem- 
ber of the class was given ample 
opportunity to drive a tractor and 
auxiliary equipment. She learned 
how to make a straight furrow of 
the right depth and with the cor- 
rect draft. After plowing she 
learned about disking, seeding, 
planting, cultivating and other 
tractor operations. 

Field classes were divided up 
into small units so that each mem- 
ber could get as much individual 
instruction as possible. Eventually 
each member of the class was per- 
mitted to solo, that is, take the 
tractor off by herself and do some 
field operation. 

Farmers, who originally looked 
upon the whole idea with con- 
siderable amusement, were forced 
to change their tune. Some of 
these experienced tractor owners 
found that their wives and 
daughters could often make re- 
pairs on the tractor and do cer- 
tain operations that the farmer 
himself didn’t know how to do. 
Many of them found themselves 
be constantly checked for sloppy 
maintenance practices and farm- 
ing methods which they had 
never taken the time to learn to 
do in a better or more efficient 
manner. 

The Harvester company doesn’t 
know how many women were able 
to take the full course, but it must 
have run into the thousands but 
one thing is certain—they know 
from reports from the field that 
the training program was a worthy 
effort. They know that the pro- 


gram enabled women to take the 
place of men in the fields and do 
a man’s work, that because of this 


the program did increase the num- 


ber of acres that were able to be 
tilled and that they have built up 
a spirit of friendship among the 
farmers who were aided that far 
exceeded the cost and effort of the 
| training program. 


Becoming ‘Tractorettes 


i . 
P Th 
‘ee 


/ 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALERS became school teachers to the 


wives and daughters of farmers who wanted 


farm power properly this year. 


A lias 


MEDIAPOLIS (IOWA) 
THC assistant manager. 


tractorettes 


to learn how to operate 





get instruction from H. E. Kriesel, 





BALED HAY WAS HAULED into the storage sheds by Mrs. Nora T. Stearns, 
whose husband operates a 260 acre farm near Nebraska City, Neb. 





KOTHERINE PENISTON and Ruth 
Mo., that they can cultivate ensilage 





Knepper show a farmer near Maryville, 
corn as well as a man. 





Coal Dealers Get 
ODT Cooperation 


WASHINGTON. — Preparing for 
an anticipated increased demand 
from consumers of coal this fall 
and winter, ODT, in cooperation 
with other government agencies, is 
setting up an extensive program to 
assist coal dealers throughout the 





country in making arrangements 
for delivery of fuel to all who 
Fruehauf Expands 


KANSAS CITY.—Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. has leased a building here for the 
processing of parts delivered to the 
Army, and for outside storage of mate- 
rials used in its Fairfax plant, it 
was announced. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! | 





, need it, Joseph B. Eastman, direc- 
| tor of ODT, has announced. 


Pointing out that delivery prob- 
lems have been accentuated by a 
manpower shortage and in some 
localities by lack of adequate 
facilities for equitable distribution 
of existing inventories, Eastman 
announced that ODT men in the 
field will work with dealer groups 
to help stabilize employment and 
to obtain the maximum use of 
present delivery trucks. 


Pooling of vehicles and loading 
up at one another’s yards will not 
be uncommon this winter, East- 
man predicted. He added that 
ODT is lending its facilities to see 
that no industrial plants go with- 
out coal, and that no homes go 
cold because of delivery failures, 
but he made it clear that in the 
final analysis it is up to the trade 
to make the plan work. 





TRUCK SECTIO. 


Stockholders OK 
Yellow Truck, 


GM Transaction 


PORTLAND, Me.—yYellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Co. has announced 
that its stockholders had voted té 
approve the agreement and plan of 
reorganization dated July 14, 1943 
between it and General Motors 
Corp., providing for the acquisition 
by General Motors of the property 
and assets of the company in €% 
change for GM common stock to 
be distributed to stockholders o 
Yellow Truck & Coach. 

More than 99 percent of the 7% 
percent cumulative preferred sto 
and 97 percent of the combined 
class B and common stock 0o 
Yellow Truck & Coach represented 
at the meeting voted in favor of 
the agreement and plan of reor 
ganization. 

Both companies have decided, be- 
cause of the problems involved 
a mid-month closing of the books 
and in the exchanges of stock, to 
adjourn the closing date, as pro 
vided in the agreement and plan 
of reorganization, from Sept. 11 
1943, to Sept. 30, 1943. 

As a result, the stockholders of 
Yellow Truck & Coach will be en 
titled to exchange their stock be- 
ginning with Oct. 4, 1943, instead of 
Sept. 20, 1943. To facilitate th 
exchange, a letter of instructions 
will go forward shortly to eac 
stockholder of Yellow Truck 
Coach Mfg. Co., it was stated. 


Directors of Yellow Truck 
Coach Manufacturing Co. voted 
special dividend of $1 per share - 
on the class B and common stoc 
of the company, payable Oct. 1 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 20. 


Wash. Haulers Set 
For ATA Conclave 


SEATTLE. — The Washingto 
Motor Transport Assn. expects to 
send a large delegation to the an- 
nual convention of the America 
Trucking Assns., to be known as 
the National War Conference o 
the organization, planned for Chi 
cago, Oct. 17-19. Those expecting 
to attend from this state include; 
Geo. Eastes, Harold Mallory, Ray 
Culbertson, C. D. Winters, Bob 
Lytel, R. D. Monroe, Homer Test 
and James Harms. 


The directors plan a state-wide_ 
meeting on Sept. 23 to decide o 
opening a clearing house here for 
collection of all bills of truck op 
erators. A_ similar office wa 
opened in Portland, Ore., on Sept. 
1, and in Minneapolis this plan hag 
been successfully in effect for twd 
years. It would increase the staff 
of employes of the association b 
11, Manager Ray Culbertson in- 
formed Automotive News. 

Dr. Warren W. Lee, of the Rub 
ber Director’s office, met with car- 
riers here to get a first hand sto 
on the tire situation. Operators 
ported a “terrific”? shortage of 
10:00-20 heavy duty tires. Ma 
have no spares and are running o 
thin rubber. It is estimated 400 
such tires are needed, with th 
hope that at least 200 will be 
quickly obtained. 


































































































































































Commercial Air Express 


Observes 16th Year 


NEW YORK.—Commercial air 
express is observing its 16th ann 
versary this month. It was on Sept. 
1, 1927, that the first regularly- 
scheduled air express service wa 
started in the United States. A 
some 26 cities from coast to coast 
airline and express officials wit 
nessed the start of an air cargo 
service destined to grow from 17,- 
000 shipments in 1928 to more tha 
1,405,000 shipments last year. 


According to Railway Expres 
Agency, which pioneered the de- 
velopment of air traffic as early as 
1919, and which has handled carg 
for the domestic airlines since 1927, 
the record volume of wartime traf- 
fic, combined with curtailed airlin 
equipment, has created new prob- 
lems. 


School Bus Rate Tiff 


COLUMBUS, 0O.—State school a 
thorities here have been advised that 
school bus owners disagreeing with 
school authorities over rates to be paig 
for pupil transportation must obtaif 
permission from ODT to put their 
buses to another use. 
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On a Nationwide Basis, Now... 


ODT Acts to Avert 


Truck Parts 


WASHINGTON. — Truck owners 
and operators will receive in- 
creased help in finding needed re- 
pair parts during the coming 

pnths through the efforts of the 
maintenance specialists in the 142 
district offices of ODT, it has been 
announced. 


In addition to spreading the 
greatly expanded flow of new parts 
scheduled for production, the main- 
tenance specialists have access to 
the lists of inter-changeable parts 
used in many types of trucks, and 
will undertake to locate needed 
parts through ODT maintenance 
specialists in other cities, through 
pparts makers and through the co- 
operation of War Production 
Board, as well as through the local 
/channels afforded by the industry- 
wide membership of local district 


Rodgers to Talk 
‘At West Virginia 
Haulers’ Confab 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—An ad- 
dress by Ted V. Rodgers, president 
of the American Trucking Assns., 
will feature the annual meeting of 
he West Virginia Motor Truck 
Assn. to be held here Sept. 30 at 
the Daniel Boone hotel. 

More than 200 members are ex- 
pected to attend the conclave, ac- 
eording to announcement by John 
L. Hawkins, association manager, 
who said plans for the group’s con- 
ribution to the war effort and 
postwar period would be discussed. 


O. W. VanDelinder, president of 
the Charleston unit of the associa- 
tion, has been named chairman of 
the gathering. Former Gov. Homer 
A. Holt will be master of cere- 
monies at the banquet which will 
conclude the program. 


) 


Haulers Honored 
Motor Transport Week 
Set in Chicago 


CHICAGO.—Motor Transport 
Week, sponsored by the Central 

otor Freight Assn., will be ob- 
served here Oct. 4-8, and an 
elaborate program has been ar- 
ranged to dramatize the part 
played by the motor carrier in- 
dustry “in the war effort and in 
the everyday life of the public.” 
The event, it was announced, will 
serve also as a curtain raiser to 
the wartime problems conference 
of the American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., scheduled for Oct. 19-21. 


Chester G. Moore, chairman of 
the CMFA, pointed out that “the 
motor carrier industry has never 
had full recognition of its achieve- 
ments.” 


Details are being arranged by a 
committee of the industry headed 
by Ben Leventhal, president of the 
CMF A. Meetings are to be held at 
the Morrison hotel, with a number 
of sections participating, including 
the accounting, claims and preven- 
tion, business development, safety 
and operations. 

A program just disclosed by the 
regional ODT will come in for con- 
siderable discussion. It calls for 
further consolidating and conserv- 
ing motor truck transport and 
manpower in getting livestock from 
farm to terminal. The program has 
been set in motion through a 
meeting in Springfield, with other 
sessions scheduled in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Indiana. 

Harry L. Gormley, regional ODT 
director, said that to eliminate 
duplication, district subcommittees 
will be appointed to gather data on 
the number of livestock to be 
moved when ready for market, 
number of trucks required, and 
availability of drivers, mechanics, 
and repair parts. 


maintenance advisory committees | 


and subcommittees. 


Tenn. Road Confab 


NASHVILLE.—Postwar plans for the 
development of Tennessee’s highway 
system will be discussed at the annual 


conference of the Tennessee Highway | 


Users Assn. to be held here Sept. 27 
at the Andrew Jackson hotel. 





Shortage 


Through the cooperation of mem- 
bers of the local committees, over 
half of the local parts shortages 
reported to ODT to date have been 
relieved locally. Through the 142 
ODT district maintenance special- 
ists, the local search is put on a 
nationwide basis. 


ODT pointed out that although 
materials assigned to parts manu- 
facture have been greatly in- 
creased, there is still a big problem 
in getting particular parts to the 
areas where they are most needed. 
It is in locating needed parts in 
other areas where they may be 
available that the local mainte- 
nance specialist can be of real help. 

To prevent avoidable lay-up of 
trucks, operators unable to find} New yYORK.—‘Industrial Relations 
needed parts are urged not to de-| Problems of the Postwar World” will 
lay getting in touch with their| be discussed by Paul G. Hoffman, 


local specialist at the nearest dis- | president of Studebaker Cor and 
trict office of ODT. head of the Committee for Economic 


Development, at a conference on man- 


os 
Car 
it 


KJ 


Hoffman to Speak 


WHY DOES 
A TRUCK BUYER 
CROSS THE STREET? 


Trucks are sold everywhere . 


Good trucks can be sold in quantity even in small towns . 


rl. of 3 


AUTO 
ai RANS Lor 


—=—@© 


“EVERYTIME the Allies advance a step nearer victory, he rushes 
out and starts the old truck to keep ’er in readiness!” 
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ay Operators Adopt 


Veedol Program 
For Trucks 


NEW YORK.—Owners of more 
than 450 truck fleets, comprising 
several thousand vehicles in units 
from one to several hundred, have 
adopted the Veedol preventive 
maintenance plan, according to an- 
nouncement by John D. Collins, 
vice-president in charge of auto- 
motive sales of Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., originator of the 
(| Sst 


(| 

Recently announced in coopera- 
tion with Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to help keep America’s 
5,000,000 trucks in constant run- 
ning condition, the plan is de- 
scribed as “a simple system of 
planned periodical inspections, re- 
port forms and wall charts which 
require no bookkeeping, no filing 
and a minimum of skilled help and 
clerical detail.” 

“This is an example,” Collings 
declared, “of the manner in which 
the entire oil industry is cooperat- 
ing in order to protect our coun- 
try’s motor trucks in their vital 
daily work.” 


power stabilization to be held Sept. 
28-30 at the Hotel Pennsylvania here 
under sponsorship of the personnel 
— of the American Management 
ssn 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. =! © 


. . because they are used everywhere. 


. . because 


truck buyers will cross the street or even cross over into the next town 


or county to buy good trucks. 


59.2 


sold £65,000 worth of trucks one year. 


mining town of only 275 population, we have a Mack dealer who 


Because almost no new trucks are being made during the war...a 
tremendous back-log of truck business is building up. All old trucks are 


being worked and used up faster than ever before. 


When they are finally replaced by new ones, established dealers in good 


trucks will reap the richest harvest in trucking history. 


Want to talk with us about getting ready for that day? 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


Dealer Department, Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. es. 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


WAR BONDS 
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Haulers, Dealers 
Cooperating in 
Truck Conversion 


FLINT.—Through a cooperative 
arrangement between truck fleet 
operators, individual truck owners 
and Chevrolet dealers of this area, 
a large number of trucks formerly 
engaged in hauling that is now 
classed as non-essential are being 
salvaged for essential wartime 
transport through ingenious and 
sometimes extensive conversion to 
the new hauling jobs for which 
these units are intended. 

A typical example is that of the 
owner of a truck who was denied 
new rubber because the operation 
in which his truck was engaged 
was not classed as essential. 

The owner learned that by con- 
verting his truck to a tractor, and 
installing certain specified equip- 












cetera 


a) j as 

| 
+ co _* 
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Sales Co., Shreveport, La., distributor of White trucks and _ buses. 


ing hand control; lights, auxiliary 
gas tank and fifth wheel. At the 


same time, the engine was com-| trucks to essential operation. 


ment, he could obtain a contract j ee ae 

ent, pletely overhauled, brakes relined, . 

with Howard Sober, Inc., fleet} transmission, differential and steer- Muld-on’s New Post 
operators, to pull a trailer in essen-| ing gear checked. scikeus 

. . : oo Ws 

tial hauling of war materials. chine Co. “4 will take over part of 


The conversion involved removal 
of the body formerly used, installa- 
tion of special heavy-duty trans- 
mission, brake connections, includ- 


The arrangement not only pro- 
vides urgently needed truck haul- = contra: 
age capacity for war industries, | G!vision. a» 
but all parties—the individual | 4a", Cont" i 


Front as well as rear loading, better load distribution, tandem front driving axles, 
plastic windshields, periscope rear vision, are only a few of the possibilities for 
progress in transport after Victory, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York 
industrial designer, creator of the “Truck of the Future” pictured above. Mr. 
Guild says American Motor Vehicle Manufacturers will show the way. 


Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


Today motor transportation progress is concentrated on the develop- 
ment of superior military vehicles— with specialized axles and 
brakes by Timken playing a leading role. 


As for tomorrow, regardless of the size, shape or design of the 
trucks and buses produced by America’s great manufacturers, axles 
must carry the load, move the load, stop the load. And Timken will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes that will do the job better 
and more economically in the long run. 


Now, ’til Victory, take care of your trucks and buses! We'll help you— 
by furnishing complete Axle Maintenance aids, including the showing of 
a full-color sound film on “Teamwork” to your organization, on request. 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT 
WISCONSIN AXLE 





For Production 
**Well Done ‘’ 


AXLE COMPANY, 


DIVISION « OSHKOSH eo 
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EXTERIOR VIEW of the modern sales and service quarters of Peterson | cessfully represented Chrysler Corp. 


owner, fleet operator, and dealer— 
benefit through conversion of the 


"Er 'VAIN, Conn.—Eugene J.| rate one, and Peterson Sales Co. 
loined New Britain Ma-| was organized for this purpose. 
the duties «! Ray S. Withe, assistant 
coordinator in the Tool 
» ding to Dave A. Coulter, 
coordinator of the divi- 
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Decision Found a Profitable One... 


Dealer Holds Truck Line 
As Separate Company 


SHREVEPORT, La. — Truck 
operators in this area recognize 
| the value of efficient service per- 
| sonnel and equipment as found in 
™ | the quarters of Peterson Sales Co., 
> | White distributor for this region. 
Behind the organization lies the 
experience of R. W. Peterson, 
| president, who has been operating 
in the automotive field for 26 years. 
| Peterson formed Peterson Motors, 


| Inc., five years ago and has suc- 





































































brick building of streamlined de- 
sign, with glass-covered marquee 
which extends out over the side- 
walk. Extensive show windows, 
wide entrance, and a ramp leading 
tothe storage basement provide ex- 
terior evidence of the service to 
be obtained within, while attrac- 
tive signs mark the location. 

The show room space is 40’ by 
60’ while the service floor pre- 
sents an area of 40’ by 150’. This, 
together with the storage space 
below, is designed to enable the 
company to handle a good volume 
of business. Service facilities are 
likewise modern and efficient. The 
total force engaged in sales and 
service work numbers eight people. 

Peterson is said to be well satis- 
fied with his prospects as a White 
distributor, and a healthy truck 
volume has already been obtained, 
it was stated. Due to government 
release of heavy-duty trucks for 
essential work, several sales have 
been made to highway transport 
firms. 

In addition, the existing White 
users in the Shreveport territory 
are coming in for truck mainte- 
nance work. 


Tire Care Film 
Made Available 


To Operators 


WASHINGTON.—Moving picture 
films developed by the U. S. Army 
and B. F. Goodrich Co. as part of 
a program to train drivers of mili- 
tary vehicles in tire care and rub- 
ber conservation have been made 
available to the trucking industry 
to be used in training and “re- 
fresher” courses for those driving 
and servicing commercial vehicles. 

In revealing that prints were be- 
ing distributed by the American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., to 10 affili- 
ated associations for redistribu- 





























| as an automobile dealer ever since. 
This business is continued today. 
When he entered the truck field in 
| 1942, following the general freeze 
| on passenger cars, he decided that 
| the truck set-up should be a sepa- 


The truck company, handling the 
sales and service of White trucks, 
White Horses, and White busses, is 
| housed in a modern one-story 












tion and showings, Charles G. 
Morgan jr., division of operations 
manager, said that “ATA staff 


members have previewed the film 
and believe it is fine material for 
use in any industry or fleet meet- 
ing.” 

He said the three-in-one, 16 mm. 
sound film runs 40 minutes, and 
covers preventive maintenance of 
tires, removing and_ replacing 
wheels, and mounting and dis- 
mounting tires. 

“The material covered in the 
film, now being used in Army 
training courses throughout the 
United States, is equally appliceble 
to the drivers of commercial ve- 
hicles and those servicing such 
equipment,” Morgan said. 

He listed the 10 affiliated as- 
sociations through which the 
Army-B. F. Goodrich film may be 
booked by other associations as: 
Motor Truck Club of Massachu- 
setts, Boston; Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Assn., Harrisburg; Motor 
Vehicle Assn. of Georgia, Atlanta; 4 
Indiana Motor Truck Assn., In- 
dianapolis; Central Motor Freight 
Assn., Chicago; Missouri Truck 
Assn., Jefferson City; Texas Motor 
Transportation Assn., Austin; Colo- 
rado Motor Carriers Assn., Denver; 
Oregon Motor Transport Assn., 
Portland, and Truck Owners Assn. 
of California, San Francisco. Copies 
can also be obtained from the 
Washington offices of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns. 


Ore. Truck Tires 


Nearly Gone 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Strict control 
of truck tire rationing and inspec- 
tion has been inaugurated in the 
Portland district OPA area because 
of the serious truck tire situation, 
Richard G. Montgomery, regional 
OPA director, has announced. 

Fleet operators in this city and 
in Salem and Eugene are reported 
to have a very small reserve of 
| tires. 
| Dealers in many sections of 
Oregon advise that they still have 
an adequate parts supply for light 

weight trucks, but many parts for 
l\the heavy duty types are said to 
be practically unobtainable. 


For a better world 
tomorrow, buy War 
Savings Bonds today. 





MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 
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WPB Confirms Order... 


14,067 Trailers Included 
In °44 Program 


(Continued from Page 30) 


of the body. Steel for truck and 
trailer body construction is limited 
by order L-253, which prohibits the 
use of steel in such bodies with- 
out specific authorization from 
WPB. 


Due to the needs of the freight 
haulers, it is understood that an 
attempt may be made to have the 
provisions of this order can- 
celled as far as it applies to the 
construction of the integral type 
semi-trailer, but until this is 
done the manufacturer must 
make out the appeal before 
entering into any integral trailer 
construction on this new trailer 
building release. 

Petroleum tanks on this release 
will range in capacity from 3,000 
to 6,000 gallons and the milk tanks 
from 2,000 to 4,000 gallons, with 24 
different companies being favored 
with orders. Among the seven 
manufacturers who will build milk 
tanks, the Heil Co. is allotted the 
greatest number, 50 tanks, with 
Pfaudler getting second high with 
10. Fruehauf Trailer was the only 
petroleum tank builder to get more 

than 100 units, its allotment num- 
bering 103. 

The truck manufacturers which 
have been allotted new truck con- 
struction include: 


Autocar which is allotted 700 ve- | 


hicles; Brockway, 300; Chevrolet, 
8,449; Corbitt, 75; Dart, 16; Dia- 
mond T, 817; Dodge, 2,763; Duplex, 
10; Ford, 7,169; Four Wheel Drive, 
156; General Motors Truck, 2,396; 
International Harvester, 4,509; 
Mack, 1,407; Oshkosh, 100; Peter- 
bilt, 75; Reo, 83; Sterling, 140; 
Walter, 109; and White, which 
were allotted 1,154 units. 


In addition, to these trucks of 
general purpose design in both 
heavy and medium sizes, special 
trucks for off-the-highway use 
were also allotted to Dart, 100; 
Euclid, 487; Four Wheel Drive, 117; 
Koehring, 59; Linn, 55; Mack, 257; 
Oshkosh, 117; Peterbilt, 203; and 
Sterling, 105 units. 

Authorization for the building of 
12,786 general freight trailers has 


Carriers Allowed 


o Charge OPA 
Or MSPC Rates 


WASHINGTON.—Carriers other 
than common carriers in the State 
of Michigan were authorized by 
OPA last week to charge either the 
OPA maximum prices or the Michi- 
gan Public Service commission 

inimum prices established to date 
for their services, whichever is 
higher. 

This action was taken to remove 
a conflict which has existed where 
the Public Service commission’s 
minimum rates have been higher 
than OPA’s maximum prices. 
Under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, these carriers were 
held by OPA to their highest 
March (1942) rates. In that base 
month, however, some. carriers 
were operating at rates below the 

inimums established by the Michi- 
gan Public Service commission. 

Moreover, since March, 1942, the 
Public Service commission issued 
several individual orders raising 
minimum rates further. As a re- 
sult of both these factors many 
carriers were faced with state 
minimum rates orders at levels 
higher than OPA maximum prices. 
Last week’s step bridges this gap 
by enabling the carriers to comply 
with the regulations of both agen- 
cies. 

Trucking companies’ carrying 
general freight are the only trans- 
portation agencies affected by the 
action. Where they have been ob- 


serving the Michigan Public Serv- | 
rates, 


,ice commission’s minimum 
no increases will result from the 
OPA move. :Where rates actually 
min effect in March, 1942, were be- 
ing observed by carriers, as called 
for by OPA, there will be an in- 
rease in rates which will vary in 
amount depending on commodity 


and locality, but no substantial in- | 


crease will result. 





been given to 60 firms located in 
practically every section of the 
United States, where trailers are 
used in any quantity. Those au- 
thorized to build 100 or more units 
on the new program include: 
Black Diamond Trailer Co., 102; 
Carolina Truck & Trailer Co., 212; 
Edwars Iron Works, 144; Frue- 
half Trailer Co., 6,062; 
Truck & _ Trailer 


Mfg. Co., 375; Hyde Corp., 118; | ~~~ 
Kentucky Mfg. Co., 170; Kingham 


Trailer Co., 400; Lufkin Foundry | thorized to build the 314 logging, the 21 firms authorized to build 


& Machine Co., 100; W. C. Nabors 


Products Co.,| 77. 
Superior thorized 
trailers, 


Corp., 146; Steel 
189; Strick Co. 186; 
Trailer Mfg. Co., 100; Trailer Co. 


of America, 1,618; Utility Trailer | include Dorsey Brothers, 35, Frue- 
hauf, 35; W. C. Nabors Co., 29; and 
Truck Engineering Co., 32. 


Only three manufacturers among | back cover this issue. 


Mfg. Co., 150; and the Utility Wks. 
Inc., 177. 


Of the 12 manufacturers au- 


Gramm | ghio’s railroad 
Corp., 490; | during the Third War Loan drive in Washington. 
Highway Trailer Co., 499; Hobbs | D-50-D fifty-tonner produced by Rogers Brothers Corp., Albion, Pa. 

courtesy Washington Evening Star and Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn.) 


Of the 33 manufacturers au- | 
to build 
those to build over 25/the Rogers 


TRUCK TRAILER totes a 44-ton military locomotive for the Baltimore & 


yards to the Washington Monument grounds for display P 
7 The trailer is a Model wages adjusted to changes in the 


trailers, Fruehalf was the only one! heavy machinery haulers 
Co., 500; Omaha Standard Body| to get more than 50 units, getting | allotted 20 or more units, Freu- 
hauf getting 27, LaCrosse Trailer 
the 367 pole| & Equipment Co. getting 20 and 
Brothers Corp. get- 


ting 20. 


trade? 





What do you want to buy, sell or time 
See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
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Average Wages Up 
60% for Workers 
In Auto Plants 


DETROIT.-—-With average weekly 
wages up 60 percent since the out- 
break of war four years ago, auto- 
motive workers are still among 
the highest paid industrial em- 
ployes in the nation, the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production 
declared last week. 

Latest figures show that the 
average automotive worker is re- 
ceiving a weekly paycheck of 
$58.47 cash, the Automotive Coun- 
cil said. “Real” earnings—dollar 


(Photo | cost of living—-have also increased, 
and the weekly paycheck is worth 
$46.19 in terms of goods and serv- 
ices that the pre-war dollar could 
were| buy. Both figures represent the 
highest peak in the history of the 
industry. 


Much of the increase during the 
war is, of course, due to a longer 
work week in automotive plants 
with accompanying premium oOver- 
payments, the Automotive 
; council pointed out. 


I s wasteful at any time 
... but in wartime 


IT’S TRAGIC TO LET A MOTOR TRUCK 
WORK WITHOUT A TRAILER! 


Consider these simple facts: 


@ Despite our war successes, our pro- 
duction must be still greater. 


@ Transportation, an indispensable part 
of production, must likewise do a still 
bigger war job. Every freight-carry- 
ing vehicle must do every ounce of 
work that can be squeezed out of it. 


Thousands of existing motor trucks 
could easily do two to four times as 
much work as they are now doing. 
Moreover, they could do it with no 
additional drivers . . . with relatively 
little more gasoline .. and with sav- 
ings (in relation to the amount of 
cargo hauled) of 15 per cent in tires 
and 25 per cent in amount of steel 
used in the vehicles. 

Trailers are the answer! 

Any motor truck, pulling a Trailer, 
can haul two to four times as big a load 
as it is designed to carry. And conver- 
sion of any truck into a “tractor” to 
pull a Trailer is very simple. 

True enough, Truck-Trailers are not 
adaptable to all jobs now handled by 
trucks, but they can handle a big major- 
ity of them and do them more efficiently, 
meanwhile conserving precious steel and 
rubber for war needs. 

For vivid evidence of Trailer per- 


formance, turn to the motor freight op- 
erators... the men whose very existence 
depends on getting the most out of their 
equipment. A survey of 241 leading 
interstate operators showed that over 
87 per cent of their equipment used in 
intercity haulage is Tractor-Trailers. 


And more evidence: Every economic 
slump since the advent of Trailers has 
seen a major boom in their sales and 
usage .. . because people learned that 
they could haul more goods with less 
equipment. While we’re in no economic 
slump now, the need for hauling more 
goods with a minimum of equipment is 
greater than ever in history. 


Yes, it’s tragic to let a motor truck 
work without a Trailer. 


Where are the Trailers? Virtually 
none for non-military use has been built 
in the past eighteen months. The 
stockpile then on hand has been slow- 
ly depleted. Old Trailers have worn 
out beyond repair. The country’s 
total supply has shrunk dangerously. 


Can the rubber and steel for more 
Trailers be spared? Well, the rubber 
can, thanks to Mr. Jeffers. And the rela- 
tively insignificant amount of steel cer- 
tainly can in view of the multiplied 
hauling capacity it will produce. 


With No Trailers, War Operations Like These Are Hamstrung 


Kaiser uses Trailers to haul Liberty Ship boil- 
ers from the plant to the testing grounds and 
then to the shipways. No other method is re- 
motely practical. 


National Lead uses Trailers to haul heavy 
ilmenite ore, the source of titanium, from iso- 
lated mines to the nearest railroad, 30 miles 
away. Titanium is a “must” for paint for ships, 
planes, and tanks, as well as a host of everyday 
necessities. These Adirondack mines are virtu- 
ally our only present source of ilmenite. 

& 

U. S. Engineers are building a huge dam 
near the head of the Cumberland River. Trail- 
ers carry cement 40 miles from the nearest 
rail siding. Regular trucks would be wasteful 
and inefficient. 


Kearney & Trecker, largest manufacturers 
of milling machines, use three Trailers and 
one truck in a “shuttle” operation enabling them 
to meet a critical production schedule. ‘ 


Gray Marine Motor, building Diesels for land- 
ing boats, “shuttles” with three Trailers and one 
“tractor” in an operation that would require at 
least three trucks. Manpower, rubber, gasoline, 
steel are conserved. 


Parkway Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois, regu- 
larly hauls sixteen steers or ninety hogs to 
market by Trailer. The same cargo would 
require two or three trucks .. . or two or three 
time and money-wasting trips. Scores of thou- 
sands of farmers depend on Trailers to carry 
their livestock and crops to market. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Can the necessary Trailers be pro- 
duced? Yes. Although the Trailer 
manufacturers of our country are concen- 
trating on war orders, they can quickly 
devote sufficient facilities to civilian 
Trailers without slighting their military 
production. 


Possibly the failure to permit the 
building of desperately needed Trailers 
has stemmed from a tendency to look 
upon the Trailer business as an individ- 
ual industry. But this is a critical mis- 
conception. The production of Trailers 
is actually an integral element of every 
kind of business... of every single com- 
pany ... that must haul its materials or 
products over our roads. 


The sooner authority is given for the 
building of sufficient Trailers, the quick- 
er will a big part of the war transporta- 
tion problem be settled, because . . . 


Trailers are the answer! 


“Conservation” is the battle- 
cry today—conservation of man- 
power, productive energy, mate- 
rials, equipment. 


“Conservation” is the 


is the very 
keynote of the Trailer 'dea! 


Every time a Trailer is coupled 
to a motor truck, the truck’s haul- 
age capacity is at least doubled— 
and this increased load is hauled 
with no more manpower and with 
very little extra fuel. 


Further, in “shuttle” opera- 
tions, the motor truck and driver 
are never idle — they keep on 
working while the Trailers are be- 
ing loaded and unloaded. 


Actually, “conservation” is the 
foundation for the tremendous 
growth of the Trailer Industry. 


DETROIT 
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NEW YORK.—R. D. Hilty, vice- 
president of dealer and export sales 
for Mack Trucks, who recently re- 
turned from a 
tour of Mack 
branches and di- 
visions in the 
Midwest and 
West, said that 
today’s automo- 
tive dealer has a 
clear insight into 
the problems he 
is now facing 
and the ones he 
expects to face 
in the postwar 
, future. 

During his trip, Hilty pretested 
Mack’s plans for postwar dealer 
activity, and as a result was in 
constant touch with large and 
small dealers. Their ingenuity in 
overcoming obstacles and in re- 
maining in business, he_ believes, 
presages an entirely new era in 
automobile and truck sales once 
the war ends. 

The lean war years are teaching 





Hilty 


















20,000 SQUARE FEET of shop and service space is provided 
in this modern headquarters available to White truck 
owners in the Des Moines area. 


Hilty Hails Dealer Ingenuity 
In Overcoming Obstacles 


them the necessity of diversifica- 
tion and the need for better than 
adequate service facilities. They 
are going to be ready for almost 
anything that might happen from 
now on, Hilty ventured. 

Hilty’s automotive experience be- 
gan back in 1906 when his father, 
a harness manufacturer, purchased 
a two-cycle, single cylinder Jewell 
made in Bassillon, O., after declar- 
ing that the thing was just a fad 
and would soon disappear. The 
elder Hilty lived to see cars put 
him out of business, and the fol- 
lowing year his son took the Ford 
and Reo franchises and sold his 
first trucks. Since then trucks 
have dominated his entire business 
career. 

The Mack executive spent six 
years selling at retail and then 
took charge of dealer activities for 
a large Ohio distributor, for whom 
he built up one of the most suc- 
cessful dealer organizations in the 
state during 12 years of service. 

In 1925 Hilty started doing spe- 


cial dealer work for Reo and later | 


A PROVED PROGRAM 
is building this truck headquarters 


IOWA’S LARGEST MOTOR CAR DISTRIBUTOR .. . Hudson-Jones 
Automobile Company, of Des Moines. . 
only since March, 1942. Then, after thorough study of the present situation 
and post-war opportunities, it assumed the White partnership proposition. 


J. A. Peverill, President of Hudson-Jones, started in the automotive business 
in 1907. “Our experience with the White franchise has been most successful,” 
Mr. Peverill says. “We notice that essential operators, such as transport 
companies, gasoline and livestock haulers, put great store by White per- 
formance, economy and dependability. They especially appreciate, now, the 
White Truck Conservation Plan, which we have the manpower and facilities 
to put into effect for them. We believe we are building for a highly 
productive post-war period because our customers appreci- 


ate what we are doing for them 


and—after the war—our facilities will be remembered 


as “Truck Headquarters’.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY ~- CLEVELAND 


managed a large distributorship in 
St. Louis. The late “Roaring 
Twenties” found him managing a 
Reo branch out of Dallas, Tex. 
Then in 1930 he started managing 
distribution for Reo in Chicago. 

Hilty started dealer work for 
Mack in Chicago in 1935, and the 
following year came to New York 
where he was made vice-president 
in charge of all dealer activity for 
Mack. 


New Cargo Plane 


For Postwar 


BALTIMORE. — Designing of a 
new type of cargo plane for post- 
war use which can be loaded and 
unloaded as easily as a motor 
van, but has no fixed maximum 
size or weight limitations, has been 
announced by Glenn L. Martin Co. 
A patent for the craft has been 
granted to Willem D. van Zelm, 
of the Martin engineering depart- 
ment, who assigned it to the com- 
pany. 

The patent’s features include a 
loading door under the boom-ex- 
tended tail surfaces, with a collap- 
sible ramp which can run either to 
the ground or the back platform 
of a truck; built-in winches for 
dragging heavy freight aboard. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 








Hudson-Jones Automobile 
Company, lowa’s largest 
motor car distributor. 


J. A. PEVERILL, President of 
| 


. has been in the truck business 


from a service standpoint 





Builders of U.S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and CargoTrucks, the complete line 


of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous W bite Horse. 


e 


~ FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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| “home-made” winches are operated 


|The new raw 


| award flags. 
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TRUCK DRIVER applies brake on 


from the rear drive o 


differential to winch 
into position on the load. 


Saw-Mill Operator Equips 
Trucks With Novel Winches 


DETROIT.—Penetrating to the 
vastness of America’s great stands 
of timber, making their own roads 
in many instances, motor trucks 
are today speeding the movement 
of logs from logging camp to mill 
for processing into strategic war 
materials. 

To meet the insistent demand for 
lumber to be used in building 
homes, PT boats, airplanes and 
plane hangars, shipyard scaffold- 
ing, shipping crates and countless 
other vital materials of war, the 
power and stamina of trucks and 
the resourcefulness and ingenuity 
of the operators have been heavily 
drawn upon. 


An interesting and ingenious ap- 
plication of motor trucks to tim- 
ber hauling is to be found near| 
La Porte, Ind. Here, E. B. Howes, | 
& saw-mill operator, has equipped | 
two 1% ton trucks with log load-| 
ing winches devised from the sal- 
vaged rear drive mechanisms of | 


junked passenger cars. 
| 


Mounted on the frame of the| 
truck just back of the cab, these 


by a power takeoff from the truck 


Truck Terminal 
Saves Gas in Md. 


BALTIMORE.—(UTPS) — Anoth- 
er progressive step by Glenn L. 
Martin Co. at Middle River, Md., 
is the recent establishment of a 
new central transportation termi- 
nal in downtown Baltimore, under 
the supervision of Herbert G. 
Altenberger. 

As a result of supplementing the 
original garage headquarters in a 

} 





hangar’s basement, several hours 
per shift are saved, and over 2,000 
gallons of gasoline were saved dur- 
ing one summer month, it is 
reported. 

The terminal maintains about 
fifty pieces of rolling equipment, 
for which fifty drivers or more 
punch the clock in three shifts. 
Between fifty and sixty trailer 
loads of material are delivered 
daily, not including dozens of trips 
made with lighter equipment. As 
none of the numerous Martin 
warehouses is more than fifteen or | 
twenty minutes from this center, | 


compared with 45 minutes from | 


| Middle River, the saving in time}; 


and gasoline is easily explained. | 
stores Office head- | 
quarters, soon to open at Canton, | 
will be only ten minutes’ drive | 
from the terminal. 


'E Renewals Honor Two 


B. F. Goodrich Plants 
AKRON.—Two B. F. Goodrich 
Co. plants, in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
and Louisville, have received noti- | 
fications of star awards for Army- 
Navy E citations conferred upon 
employees early this year. The 
two manufacturing units are the | 
first of seven B. F. Goodrich plants 
to add renewal stars to their E 


Other B. F. Goodrich plants 
winning E awards are in Akron, | 
Watertown, Mass.; Texarkana, | 


Tex.; Clarksville, Tenn.: and Los | 
Angeles. 





a junked passenger car and mounted on frame of 
Chevrolet logging truck just back of the cab. 
drum on right end, which tightens cable lifting log 





| rear end mechanism is applied, the 





—— In Service 
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left end of loading winch contrived 


Power is transferred through 


gear set. The brake mechanism 
of the old rear axle on the left 
hand side is kept intact. A winch 
drum is installed on the axle shaft 
on the right hand side. From this 
drum a cable passes back to pul- 
leys located in the center of the 
semi-trailer bed, on the right hand 
side. 

Loading skids are placed on the 
left side of the body. Logs are 
rolled up to the skids, the cable 
looped around them, with the end 
fastened to a convenient place on 
the truck. 

When the log is ready to be 
hoisted onto the trailer bed, the 
brake on the left side of the old 


power takeoff engaged, and 
through the differential hookup, 
power is transmitted to the winch 
which tightens the cable and lifts 
the log into position on the vehicle. 

Installed at nominal cost these 
“home-made” winches are an effec- 
tive time and labor saver, and also 
help conserve essential metal. 


WPB Appoints 
Engine Group 


WASHINGTON.—The formation 
of an Automotive, Farm, and 
Tractor liquid-cooled Gasoline En- 
gine Industry Advisory committee 
was announced last week by War 
Production Board. 


Government Presiding Officer: 
R. L. Vaniman; committee mem- 
bers are: I. B. Babcock, Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac; 
A. N. Morton, Mack Mfg. Corp., 
Allentown, Pa.; B. B. Bachman, 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa.; P. V. 
Moulder, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 

Courtney Johnson, Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend; A. W. Picket, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., To- 
ledo; W. F. Kasper, Fairmont 
Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, 
Minn.; William A. Roberts, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
































_Democracy is the American way ol 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


Tf Rate to; Men 








O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
NEws mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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aBy 
Back Weed 


(Continued from Page 30) 


jor repairs, wrecks must be towed 

0 stations where they can be put 

back into serviceable condition by 

units of the U. S. Ordnance Corps. 
* + * 


ARDLY a week goes by but 

somebody on the truck “firing 
Tine” lets out a yell about the way 
this or that ODT office turns dowr 
requests for the purchase of new 
trucks by some _ operator who 
ranks Al in the war effort. Of all 
the offices in the United States, 
more complaints seem to come in 
rom the Kansas City region than 
any other. 

Operators and dealers in this 
area seem to think that the man 
in charge of the Kansas City ODT 
Office is going on the misguided 
principle that he is aiding the war 
effort most by turning down every 
request for purchase of a new ve- 
hicle he can find the slightest ex- 
cuse for using the “negative nod.” 

An outstanding example was 
given your commentator recently 
of a refrigeration service company, 
located in a war-industry Iowa city 
who had reached the end of his 
rope trying to service the equip- 

ent in his area without ad- 
ditional transportation and made a 
request for a half-ton pickup. Re- 
frigeration service are listed among 
the super critical occupations by 
both WMB and Selective Service. 

The reason for the turndown of 
the request is considered asinine 
by those involved in the deal. It 
read: “Due to the shortage of new 
commercial motor vehicles, it is 

e board’s opinion that by co- 
operating with neighbors or other 
truckers or securing used equip- 
ment, you should be able to take 
care of your requirements.” 

This man’s application plainly 
stated that his work necessitated 
trips in a radius of 60 miles. A 
refrigeration service man serving 

eat markets, canneries and pack- 
ing houses would have a sweet 
ime trying to keep precious food 
rom spoiling, if he had to run 
around in the middle of the night 
ooking for a neighbor to take him 
on a rush call. 

Sometimes we wonder seriously 
f the instructions sent down to 
the ODT field offices from Wash- 
ington are in effect to preserve the 

ital truck transportation of the 
country, or are to make the re- 
serve stockpile of trucks last out 
o the estimates made a year or 
more ago when this agency was 
entrusted with the preservation of 
our Over-road freight carriers. 

* * * 


HEN Congress gets its teeth 

set in a political issue it cer- 
ainly gets reactions in the gov- 
brnmental bureaus in funny ways 
at times—and we use the word 
“funny” very adviseably. Many 
imes it comes to light in a spot 
where the results eventually can 


pecome pathetic to those entrusted | 


with carrying on the war effort. 
Smaller War Plants Corp.’s ac- 
ivities reflect one of those po- 
itical footballs that kick saneness 
and good judgment out of the 
indow. Under the influence of 
this desire to spread work across 
he board as far as possible and 
Satisfy the desires of senators and 
congressmen that their little bali- 
icks will get some of the work, 
yovernmental agencies are inclined 
at times to overlook—or don’t 
nderstand—what can happen un- 
der certain conditions. An incident 
of this has shown up in the new 
railer building releases for 1944 
construction. 


Looking over the list of those 
who were authorized to build gen- 
eral freight trailers, we find two 
firms which got two trailers apiece, 
and seven that got less than 10 
units. On heavy machinery trail- 
rs, nine firms were given the nod 
o build one job apiece, and on 
pole trailers seven firms got five 
r less. 


Under normal conditions an 
pperator might feel that he was 
ot only justified but amply pro- 
tected in his purchase to buy such 

piece of equipment from a local 
blacksmith or small builder when 
he knew the maker and was going 
o operate the vehicle in the build- 
er’s area. 

But these into 


trailers go 





| 


a! 


national reserve vehicle stockpile, 
and an operator in Chicago might 
conceivably be required to pur- | 
chase one of these units built by a | 
blacksmith in Oklahoma City. | 
Since trailers, like motor vehicles, | 
must be serviced from time to! 
time during their life, the opera- 


tor might have extreme difficulty | » 


and lose valuable hauling hours | 
trying to find repair parts for an 
unknown job made up from un- | 
known units. Regardless of the 
quality of the original unit, the 
ability to get quick service is also 
a prime consideration in the pur- | 
chase of trucking equipment or 


vehicles. 
ok * cd 


RIEND DIETRICH at Wagner | 

Electric Corp. recently sent me | 
a poster which they had gotten out 
and which they will send any one | 
that requests copies. This poster | 
calls attention to the fact that we 
are bound to have “Other Victory | 
Taxes” as well as those imposed | 


|a soldier, 


- caatalll 


A°1/30-SCALE MODEL, only 8% inches long, of the Army Air Forces Type 


L2 Fuel and Lubricating Oils 


Milwaukee, is used 


for laying out and plannin 
from wood with turned wheels, 


| detailed right down to the spot lights, gra 
The blackout tail 
the truck are only 3/32 inch in diameter. 


of the head lights. 


upon us by Washington. It enews | 

sailor and marine—the | 
soldier with dark glasses and cane | 
indicating blindness; the sailor | 
with an arm off at the elbow, and | 
the marine on crutches with a leg} 


| off at the knee. The subhead on 


the poster reads, “Eyes, Arms and 
Legs Are Rationed, Too!” | 


Servicing unit manufactured by 


Heil Co., 


by the Army Air Forces along with models of bombers, 
|'combat planes and other ground servicing equipment built to the same scale 
advance air bases. 
dummy a and dummy 


The model is built entirely 
axles. It is 
rails and brush guard in front 


and service lamps in the back of 


have 
requests 


cC. B. 
goodly 


writes they 


number of for 


numbers of this poster to hang in| 
the shops, where it will be seen by 
the employes and act as a stimu- 
lus to greater production effort. 

* * * 


UR good friend Jim McMahon, , 


of the Chicago Daily Drovers 


| AUTOMOTIVE 


' of 


| gian Information Center 
had a} 


today?” 
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Journal, who incidentally is one of 
News’ most avid and 
consistent readers, sent me a copy 
his sheet with an_ editorial 
marked for my attention. This edi- 
torial confirms the fight we have 
been making for months to get an 
adequate supply of truck parts and 
an adequate new truck building 


| program tuken care of right now 


before our on-rubber transporta- 
tion goes to smash in a bucket. 


The Drovers Journal editorial is 
headed “Truck Service Limping” 
and goes on to point out that the 
situation in the farming and stock- 
hauling field is just as serious as 
in industry and ends up with the 
warning that “Waiting until the 
crisis is upon us would be tragic.” 

. * * 

[* you would like to see evidences 

of subtle humor as expressed in 
cartoons by a people under the 
Axis yoke, drop a line to the Bel- 
in New 
York and ask for a copy of the 
booklet they recently sent out. This 
book has one cartoon in it that 
appealed particularly to my farm 
and wildlife instinct. It shows two 
sparrows standing back of a horse 
with baskets on their wings. One 
bird says to the other: “Anything 


Nothing less conclusive than actual records has 


established these facts... Beyond a doubt, there 


is absolutely nothing you can buy which will 


handle your control problems with anything 


closely approximating the safety and depend- 


ability of genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air 


Brakes % From the standpoint of economy, the 


black and white accounting records of nationally 


recognized operators everywhere verify a long 


acknowledged fact that Bendix - Westinghouse 


Air Control costs less than ordinary brakes * 


And last but not least, our current national 


emergency has proven the often underestimated 


worth of Bendix- Westinghouse Brakes as,a truly 


great rehabilitation medium. Not only have the 


long staying qualities of this world standard 


power-to-stop played an important role in stretch- 


ing existing transportation but in modernizing 


units which would otherwise be considered too 


obsolete to compete in the modern scheme of 


highway transportation * Unquestionably, gen- 


uine Bendix- Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneu- 


matic Controls can help you “Keep ‘em Rolling” 


and a nationwide chain of Authorized Distrib- 


utors and Representatives, all backed by the two 


greatest names in braking, are at your service. 


BENDIX -WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE 


COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE UNDIVIDED EFFORT AND COMPLETE RESOURCES ARE DEVOTED TO YOUR CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY 
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Used Truck Trading Dead... 
Revised Ceiling Fails 


To Revive Sales 


(Continued from Page 30) 


tation “behind the man behind the; them and while potential trans- 


man behind the gun.” 

In a few scattered areas, a small 
number of dealers reported they 
had noted some pickup in sales, 


but they decried the shortage of | 


supply. 
Following is AUTOMOTIVE 
city-by-city survey: 
* * 


News’ 


Used Truck Stocks Nil 


In San Antonio 

SAN ANTONIO.—OPA’s revised 
used truck order, in opinion of 
local truck dealers, would be a 
good thing if there were any used 
trucks, but few if any dealers have 
any such stocks. As one dealer 
expressed it: 

“We have not had a used truck 
on our lot or floor in nine months. 
Let us assume that a man wants 
to buy a truck and trade in his 
old truck on the purchase, which 
is the source of used truck sales. 
When he applies for a purchase 
order, he is told that if his truck 
is good enough for a trade-in, it is 
good enough for him, and that 
stops the sale right there. We do 
not look for any change in the 
situation until the war is over and 
we can go back to the old practice 


of taking trade-ins on new sales.” 
* = # 


No Material Changes 
Noted in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—(UTPS) — The 
expected stimulus to used-truck 
trading as a result of the OPA 
ceiling tilt has not materialized in 
this area. While the effect has 
been to move a few of the older 
trucks, the scarcity still prevails 
with deadening control. 

The market is dry. Those who 
have vehicles continue to hold 


actions 





presumably exist, there 
are so few additional pieces of 
rolling stock available, despite the 
revised price order, that it has had 
no appreciable influence. 

Dealers are frank to say that 
the revisions are well conceived, 
the eliminating of affidavits being 
a step in the right direction psy- 


| chologically and as a simplification 


of trading, but since motor truck 
vendors are no more able to buy 
merchandise now than they were 
under the old ceiling, the static 
condition has not been alleviated 
to any noticeable degree. One 
dealer stated: “Truck Owners are 
trading among themselves but as 
for selling ... there’s very little of 


it hereabouts.” 
a 


Los Angeles Dealers Find 


No Relief on Used Trucks 

LOS ANGELES.—Southern Cali- 
fornia automobile dealers hand- 
ling trucks can see no relief under 
the OPA revised used truck order. 
Ninety percent of all trucks sold 
today in this area are sold from 
one private party to another. 

Hundreds of privately-owned 
trucks have been jacked up and 
are in garages all over Southern 
California because the owners will 
not sell at the present OPA truck 
ceiling. This has caused a terrific 
shortage of new trucks, since oper- 
ators who cannot buy used trucks 
have to apply for priorities to buy 
new ones. It is the general opinion 
that the present used truck ceiling 
is about $75 too low. 


Rising Sales Reported 


In Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA. — Increased 

sales activity in used trucks since 

OPA’s revised price order became 


* * 


For a competitive ‘‘edge”’ in 


post-war marketing ... equip your 
trucks with HEIL 


Bodies and Hoists 





The Heil Company’s large-scale war 
production is so closely related to its 
normal peacetime lines, that every bit 
of Heil’s 42-year experience is being 
intensively utilized and developed. You 
are assured of post-war Heil products 
- 7 ~~ that embody the fruits of this all-out 
war effort — in the form ot advanced design and manufacturing methods, 





further enhancing the competitive advantage Heil dealers have long enjoyed. 
. » « Look to Heil for leadership in the post-war period — and keep the good- 


will of dump-truck and tank operators, by working with 
your Heil distributor on repairs and maintenance to 


“keep ‘em rolling.” 


GENERAL OFFICES 










The HEIL Company 
is engaged in all-out 


war production for 
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NEW BLACKOUT SHADES ... 
J. Dinan and Staff Sergt. Hubert Gerchman have invented the blackout shade 


shown on a truck at the Marine Camp at Londonderry, North Ireland. 


Marine Corps Technical Sergt. 








U. S. Marine Corps photo 
William 


It is 


fashioned from a gallon can and has won much favorable comment from 
other military groups in Northern Ireland. 


effective was reported last week by 
several dealers. Their general re- 
action is reflected in this comment 
from Richard Dickhouse, of David 
Robinson Co.: 


“Up till the used truck price 
order revision, there were no sales. 
Everybody seemed to be holding 
back. After the OPA order, a great 
deal more activity was noted and 
inquiries increased. Our firm sold 
three used trucks in the past four 
days.” 

Jack Bradley, of Thornton-Full- 
er, said the firm likes the pro- 
visions of the revised order. “There 
is now more confidence in the buy- 
ing end of the used truck busi- 
ness,” he said. “When we sell a 
truck, we’re sure the buyer will 
bring it back to us; whereas be- 
fore, he would take it to some 
other shop to have it repaired and 
send the bill to us. Now that the 
purchaser must return it to the 
selling dealer, a lot of misunder- 


standing will be cleared up. 
Ba * * 


Revised Used Truck Order 


Helping in Omaha 
OMAHA.—The new ceilings for 
'“as is” trucks and commercial ve- 
hicles which went into effect re- 
cently is proving satisfactory to 
used car and truck dealers in the 
Omaha area, a survey discloses. 
Three large Omaha firms re- 
ported to OPA that they did a 
landslide business, both in buying 
and selling, after the new ceilings 


were placed in effect. 
* * * 


Some Benefits Foreseen 


By Denver Dealers 

DENVER.—It is thought by au- 
tomobile men here that OPA’s re- 
vised used truck price order will 
have a beneficial effect on those 
dealing in used trucks. Reports 
from dealers are to the effect that 
|some benefit has been noticed al- 
| ready and that sales have risen due 
| to the increased profit margins and 
| the changes in the warranty. 
Some of the dealers, however, 
report that it is a little early to 
state just how much the now order 
is going to be of assistance. 

Of late dealers handling used 
trucks have increased their efforts 
to obtain good used trucks to sell. 
They have increased their adver- 
| tising space in an effort to bring 
= more used trucks, stating that 
they are badly in need of used 
| trucks and will pay top prices for 
| them. Standard Motors advertised 
that it was in need of 100 used 
trucks and the Ruby Motor Co., 
according to its ad, wants a goodly 
supply of used trucks to meet the 
present demand. The Deeman 
Auto Co. is offering quick cash 
for pickup trucks. 

* ” 


Revised Order No Help 


To Conn. Truck Sales 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Last-minute 
reports find the Connecticut Yankee 
still convinced that even the OPA’s 
revised truck price order cannot 
help the situation because it fails to 
recognize the badly battered but 
invincible law of supply and de- 








* 


|}mand. Because the supply of used 
| trucks 


in dealers’ hands is at a 
low point in this territory, dealers 


| find even the more liberal warran- 
| ty no stimulus to sales. 


As with the original OPA order, 


of used trucks by individuals, with 
the dealer being left out of the 
transaction. 

According to Robert Pringle, 
president of Connecticut Automo- 
tive Trades Assn., Inc., dealers of 
this state find it pointless for OPA 
to enforce rules where less than 
one percent of used trucks are in 
dealers’ possession, Black market 
operations are encouraged, and the 
normal concept of business on a 
practical basis is shelved. 

Pringle cited a typical case where 
a buyer acquired a 1937 truck at 
the ceiling price from a used car 
operator who observed the regula- 
tions but only with apologies for 
the merchandise itself. The buyer 
had to spend more than the truck 
cost him to put it in good operating 
shapes. Connecticut dealers who 
have grown up believing that the 
only way to stay in business is to 
sell merchandise they can guaran- 
tee, prefer to see their used truck 
sales suspended rather than at- 
tempt to sell at a loss, or sell “as 
is.” 

* 


Portland Dealers Report 


No Relief on Used Trucks 

PORTLAND, Ore.—In spite of 
the increased profit margins al- 
lowed and the changes in the war- 
ranty on used trucks, Portland 
dealers generally are not much in- 
terested, for the reason that they 
have neither new or used trucks to 
any number, and indications are 
that they will not have for the 
duration. 

As things now stand, Portland 
dealers are not the least bit pan- 
icky over the used truck situation. 
A price ceiling has frozen the 
trucks in owners hands; that is, if 
they still have such a truck. 

* x 


Ss 


* 


Little Improvement Noted 


By Chicago Dealers 


CHICAGO.—Based upon requests 
for warranties, price tags, and cer- 
tification of purchase, which the 
distributes to dealers, the revised 
truck price order has had no ap- 
preciable effect in stimulating used 
truck sales here. 


Dealers feel that the revised 
order is an improvement, however, 
over the one in operation before 
Aug. 16. A slight pickup in used 
truck sales was reported during 
the past week, but over the period 
of the last month such was not the 
case. 

4 


Used Truck Sales Dead, 


Seattle Dealers Say 


SEATTLE.—Most favorable re- 
port on the revised used truck 
order comes from R. A. Sweet, 
zone manager of General Motors 
Truck & Coach factory branch. He 
likes the new warranty. That part 
gets by—but used truck business 
for the dealers was killed when the 
first price freeze became effective, 
and is still dead. 

About a resurrection? The answer 
is a gloomy question mark! 

One reason: So few used trucks 
available. Then, too, owners can 
sell directly at ceiling price, no 


* * 


| middleman’s costs being necessary. 
| 


“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn, ' 


; ; | is an open forum for the expression of 
| the net effect is to encourage sale' p : 


dealers’ opinions. 











In This Corner... 


(Continued from Page 4) : 
go to the replacement parts job- 
bers? First of all, they get parts 
for mostly all makes; secondly, 
they get machine shop service and 
then they get delivery and informa- 
tory service, not to speak of the 
other things they buy through the 
jobber as for tools, equipment and 
service materials as anti-freeze, 
etc. 

Yet—if any car dealer checks his 
organization — and his manufac- 
turer does the same—he can with- 
out trouble offer the independent 
trade equal advantages plus the 
generally better public acceptance 
of his original parts. But he has 
to go out and sell parts, just as the 
jobber’s salesman does. He will find 
out that the goodwill created by 
this selling effort will reflect in 
his vehicle sales—and_ will keep 
away from the independent service 
and maintenance trade any harm- 
ful reflection on design or other 
peculiarities of his car or truck 
make. 

What does a machine shop need: 
a boring bar, wrist pin honing set- 
up, a piston expanding machine, a 












































































connecting rod _ reconditioner, a 
valve seat and valve grinder, a 
drum lathe, tools for putting 


starter gears on flywheels, a lathe, 
a brake shoe reliner, just to speak 
of the absolute necessary equip- 
ment, most of it today available. 

But, where to get a machinist to 
run this shop? The best solution 
so far seems to be the selection 
of a regular car mechanic and send 
him to the manufacturer of those 
service machines, who will in most 
cases within a short span of time 
break him in to be a fairly good 
automotive machinist. Don’t you 
think many a car dealer wouldn't 
do better with a small but good 
automotive machine shop. than 
with the machines he bought and 
hardly utilizes for war work, which 
he could get only through othe 
subcontractors and which in many 
cases didn’t turn out to be things 
to wish for? The contribution to 
the war effort through an auto- 
motive machine shop would be 
greater for all parties concerned 
and such a shop can be continued 
in the future, when the car dealer, 
becomes the “genuine parts job- 
ber.” 

The car manufacturer will with 
out doubt think through the whole 
problem and decide, what in the 
postwar setup will be his solutio 
in the parts field. Selling of parts 
through his own branches, through 
a special jobbing organization, 0 
through the parts jobbing car 
dealer; no matter what the deci- 
sion, we can bet he will pay quite 
some attention to the parts busi- 
ness. Why don’t you think it over 
too, it’s money in it for you.— 
Georce L. Guaser, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE ALL 
SEASON MAINTENANC 
| UNIT 


DEALERS ...in the Post-War period 
you'll find The St.Paul Hydraulij 
| Truck Patrol a very profitable ite 
| to carry in your truck equipme 
line. Meantime Buy U. S. War Bona 
' for Victory. 


ST. PAUL 
PO TUE eb eee 


2207 UNIVERSITY AVE., S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Congressmen Listen! 


And Listen Closely as Mass. Operators Tell Them 
What Industry Needs—and Doesn’t Need 


BOSTON.— When the Motor 
Truck Club of Massachusetts in- 
vited the state’s Congressional 
group to its annual fall conference 
here last week, the situation was 
réversed and a new precedent, 
perhaps, set. Instead of going to 
~Washington to bring their plaints 


to their representatives, the truck- | 
in bringing their | 


ers succeeded 
representatives to their plaints. 


Six were present at the confer- | 


ence, among them House Majority 
header John W. McCormack. House 
Minority Leader George Martin, 
another member of this state’s 
Congressional delegation, found it 
impossible to attend due to his 
presence at the recent Republican 
Mackinac conclave. 

It is worthy of note that the 
club’s guests praised the practical 
manner in which each speaker— 
truckers all—rendered to them the 
background of motor transporta- 
tion and the present handicaps of 
the operators. Every address was 
measured in minutes and while la- 
conic in presentation, no point 
that it was felt the Congressmen 
should hear was missed. 

John W. Curran, former presi- 
dent of the club, acted as chair- 
man during the brief talks. He 
introduced Mayor Maurice J. Tobin 
of Boston, who gave the address 
of welcome. The mayor stated that 
it was not generally known that a 
state committee was progressing 
to a more than satisfactory degree 
with a project costing $90,000,000 
for highways and by-passes. He 
predicted commensurate economy 
in fuel, time and other prime fac- 
tors to those interested in seeing 
state traffic move swiftly and 
smoothly unhindered. 

Chairman Curran outlined the 
plan of the meeting, warning the 
Congressmen that they were to be 
the listeners while club members 
would explain what was wrong 
with highway transportation. He 
asked that the legislators get the 
facts, take them back to Washing- 
ton and try to remedy conditions 
that sorely needed rectification. 

The first to speak was Harold 
B. Church. He pointed out that 
One trouble was too much un- 
necessary regulation based on fed- 
eral bureaus’ “three sacred rites— 
rates, rights and rep tape.” He de- 
nounced the fact that, rather than 
being given real aid, truck opera- 
tors were getting nothing of the 
sort from men who, in many in- 
stances, have not the least know- 
ledge of business affairs. 

“What bothers the motor car- 


Parts Scarcity 


Felt in Oregon 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Inability to 
obtain replacement parts for buses 
and trolley coaches in defense 
areas is reported by the various 
shops here looking after bus main- 
tenance. 

It is anticipated that for the next 
six month the situation will steadi- 
ly become more serious, both from 
lack of new parts and also man- 
power. 

Parts for motor coaches are much 
more difficult to obtain than those 
for trolleys, thus keeping many of 
the coaches out of service. 


transmission, brake connections, lights, 


<a 


we a 
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riers not a little,” John J. Barry 
| said, “is the everlasting flow of 
| paper work—mostly in the form of 
| records, questionnaires, etc. The 
| cost and time spent recording the 
details for the government is 
beyond comprehension. Administra- 
tive rulings following each other 
in bewildering rapidity are a big 
handicap for any industry.” 

John H. Welch, after reading the 
declaration of policy of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935, stated that it 
is recognized that motor transpor- 
tation is one of the big factors in 
the nation’s war effort. Pointing to 
the many problems with which the 
industry must cope, his talk dwelt 
on the manpower shortage. 

“In the interest of public safety, 
the war effort and our national 
transportation system, we must 
have our remaining employes re- 
tained,” he said. 

Ronald S. Woodberry said the 
reaction of many operators as he 
found them is that they did not 
and do not want any regulation. 
It has been accepted and whole- 
hearted cooperation has been given 
the Act. “For the last two years 
this industry is slowly being driven 
crazy by meddling interference, 
duplication of orders of numerous 
bureaus,” he said. “They fight with 
us, with themselves, and no one 
can follow the orders they send 
out or keep up with the barrage.” 

William J. O’Brien, speaking on 
equipment, stated that one of the 
large makers of trailers said we 
need 80,000 new pieces to carry on. 
“There were 8,000 when produc- 
tion ended and now there are only 
1,300 truck trailers. Since trucks 
are carrying such a large amount 
of war material, truckmen feel that 
WPB should give the “go ahead 
signal” to make all the trucks 
needed to win the war.” 

Clarence Borggard, talking about 
gasoline rationing, gave a word- 
picture of the future which was a 
clever satire on the rules and 
regulations New England motor- 
ists had to meet the last year. It 
was witty, yet hard in its implica- 
tions that it was anything but a 
square deal. 


When the speakers finished, 
Chairman Curran then gave a 
resume of what the club members 
anticipated by the meeting. He 
showed some government blanks 
he had received and challenged the 
Congressmen to “make head or 
tail” of what they were about. 

Congressman McCormack fur- 
nished the climax despite the plan 
that the group should be seen, not 
heard. Very forcibly he told the 
group that he agreed with their 
view of present conditions, and 
would aid them. He urged them to 
name a committee of three or four 
members to go to Washington and 
tell their story to a committee as 
was done at the meeting. 


“Congressmen will hear you be- 
cause your money is invested in a 
business, and you know more about 
what is needed than we do,” he 
said. 


Ferdinand J. Fournier 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Ferdinand J 
| Fournier, 73, who organized the Four- 
|nier Truck Sales Co. here and before 
| retiring about eight months ago was 
| manager of the Falls Tire & Sales Co. 
| died Aug. 24 in St. Elizabeth hospita? 
|} here. His widow, two daughters ans 
}a son survive. 
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auxiliary gas tanks and fifth wheel, the 


Chevrolet truck shown above, formerly operated in non-essential hauling, is now 
serving the country as well as its owner by transporting essential war materials. 


CONVERTED INTO a tractor by the installation of a special heavy-duty | 
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WANT AD DEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


WE HAVE SEVERAL attractive perma- 
nent jobs for experienced stock room 
men. Our sales of DeSoto-Plymouth 
parts, Briggs paints and a premium oil | 
line are steadily increasing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia - Virginia’ territory | 
which we cover. This growth means! 
profitable opportunities for reliable em- 
ployees in this department. Thru good 
years and bad, Washington is one of the 
steadiest markets in the country and a 
delightful place to live. If you are in- 
terested, write to L. P. STEUART, INC., 
1440 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
several dealerships has openings 
departments, Service Managers, Service 
Salesmen, Mechanics, Painters, Parts 
Managers, Stock Clerks, Office Man- 
agers, Accountants, permanent positions, 
highest pay and rapid advancement. 
Write full details to DON ALLEN, 2585 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GENERAL MANAGER, Executive type, 
drait exempt, to assume _ complete 
charge all phases service and_ sales 
large White, Reo, Hudson, York, Penn- 
sylvania. Adequate stock of parts and 
new merchandise. Salary commesurate 
with ability. Post-War opportunities. 
Give full personal details. Reply Box 
487, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS MAN—Mechanic, Body and Fen- 
der Man for old established aggressive 
Chevrolet Dealer, Wichita, Kansas. 
Business is booming. Unusually large 
earnings for capable draft exempt men 
Wire or write YINGLINGS, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


DEALER operating 
in all 


California 
Parts 


CHEVROLET DEALER | in 
wants Service Manager, also a 
Department Manager. These two posi- 
tions are open to men who have had 
Chevrolet experience. They must be real 
salesmen and good managers. State 
salary desired, give full details, send 
snapshot. Box 488, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY LIMITED NUMBER new Ford 
or Chevrolet coaeh or sedan cars at top 
Q.P.A. prices. Want new or good used 
low mileage Mercury coach or Fordor, 
maroon or dark green. Also used trucks 
and pickups. Write what you have and 
price for it. HARDEN MOTOR CO., 
Tolono (Ill.) Ford Dealer. 


WILL BUY ANY NUMBER of General 
Motors cars. Will pay full list price 
same as R.F.C. Write how many cars 
available and body types. Will send 
buyer with cash, no red tape. Box 480, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANTED—ONE NEW four-door Lincoln 
Zephyr. Airmail information, price, 
location. C. M. Guest and Sons, Ander- 
son, 8. C. 


Want to buy 106 Chevrolets or 
Fords, new passenger cars. Will 
pay full list price, plus 1% Incre- 
ment, 5% Get-Ready Charge and 
$10 for loading. 


PIPKIN-MANSKE 


MOTORS, INC. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
J. T. Pipkin 


WILL TRADE 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW CHRYSLER 
passenger four doors for long wheelbase 
trucks chassis and cabs. Box 484, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


TRUCK BODIES FOR SALE 


11—NEW FACTORY BUILT stake bodies 
removed from new Ford trucks; 9 feet 
long, 7 feet wide, 42 inches high stakes 
BEHREND BROTHERS, 560 Fallsway, 
Baltimore, Md. (Tel. Mulberry 466.) 


BUSSES WANTED 


WANTED TEN PASSENGER BUS or} 
coach on chassis of late model Automo- | 
bile. Box 489, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


300 USED CARS—’37 to °42. All Makes 
ALWAYS carried in stock. We can 
supply what you want Pronto! Ship- 
ments made every day to dealers all 
over the country. Call or write Mr. 
Swiney, STerling 6711 or Hiland 3400, 
SHEARER CHEVROLET, 7244 Man- 
chester, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHEVROLET & PLYMOUTH 4-door, 
1940 Chevrolet 4-door, 1939 Buick Spe- 
cial 4-door, 1938 Plymouth 2-door, two 
1937 Chevrolet 2-door, 1936 Chevrolet 2- 
door, 1937 Studebaker %-Ton Panel 
Truck with new motor. All cars have 
good or new tires and were overhauled 
if needed. PARK CHEVROLET COM- 
PANY, 222 E. High Street, Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


LONG ESTABLISHED EASTERN DEAL- 
ER with excellent purchasing connections, 
and now making regular carload ship- 
ments late model used cars to selected 
clientele Western dealers, able add few 
additional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you in- 
struct, only at prices you establish. Not 
a volume arrangement but attractive to 
smaller dealers with quality market. 
Trade and bank references exchanged. 
Box 485, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


FORTY CLEAN '39 TO '42 automobiles on 
hand at all times in Pemberville, 16 
miles south of Toledo, Ohio. Our price 
is $75 over New York wholesale here or 
cal! at New York office. No mailing 
list, come in_ person. Phone DOC 
GREINER, 66 Pemberville, Ohio or New 
York, Endicott 2-1474. 


CARS FOR WHOLESALE. All clean cars 
ready for resale. 1942’s—Buick, DeSoto, 
Nash. 1941’s—6 Plymouths, 2 Fords, 
6 Dodges, 2 Chevrolets, 3 Chryslers, 2 
Buicks, 3 DeSotos, 4 Pontiacs, Nash. 
1940’s—3 Plymouths, Plymouth Station 
Wagon, Studebaker, Ford, Ford Station 
Wagon, Deage, 5 Chevrolets, Oldsmobile, 
Buick. 1939’r—4 Plymouths, 2 Fords, 
Dodge, 4 Chevrolets, Hudson, Buick. 
1938’s—4 Plymouths, 2 Fords, Dodge, 
2 Chevrolets, Oldsmobile, 2 Chryslers. 
RUSTERHOLTZ & ROSSELL, INc., 
917 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


1906 MAXWELL ROADSTER (two- 
seater), 2 cylinder, Magneto ignition, 
mud guards, high windshield, right hand 
drive, 30x31, tires nearly new, car 
extremely well preserved, and in good 
mechanical condition. Box 456, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


1941 





STATION WAGONS WANTED 


STATION WAGONS—State price and de- 
scription. EDWARD MORGAN, Corner 
56th St. and Broadway, New York 
City, Circle 7-4452. 


USED CARS WANTED 





cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho ari Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

1941, 1942 STUDE- 
Must be in good con- 
Willys pickup 
Automotive 


WILL BUY 1940, 
BAKER CARS. 
dition. Will trade 1942 
for car. Box 475, c/o 
News, Detroit 


~ TRUCKS WANTED 


TRUCKS WANTED—Late model trucks, 
all makes and descriptions. G. M. C. 
preferable. ALBEE MOTORS, Elmira, 


TRACTORS WANTED 





WANTED EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TRAC- 
TOR new or used, preferably Deisel 
With Tandem rear wheels. Suitable for 
pulling forty ton machinery trailer. 
Wire or Write, HEATH 
PANY, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PARTS WANTED 


WANTED 1942 PLYMOUTH BODY. 
Ransom Sales, Flushing, Michigan. 
WANTED 1940 DODGE 2dr. Deluxe Sedan 
body, less seats and dash instruments, 
or complete 4dr. & Club Coupe body. 
Must be in good shape, state price in 
your reply. STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 
8620 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED TO BUY wrecked '40, '41, °42 
Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouths, with sal- 
vageable Chassis anywhere in New Eng- 
land. Tipton Buick Co., Inc., Gardner, 

Mass. Telephone 429. 
PARTS FOR SALE 

WE STOCK (or can get) ANY AUTOMO- 
TIVE PART or supplies you need. Make 
us prove it. Call or write, Vic. Koenig, 
STerling 6813 or HIland 3400, SHEARER 
CHEVROLET, 7244 Manchester, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 

FORD PARTS 1928 to 1942 including some 
Lincoln Zephyr parts. Box 490, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 

FIFTEBN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 
DOORS, Ford No. 21A-7240110, with 
light, hinges, supports, handle and leck. 
Also fifteen luggage compartment floor 
mats, Ford No. 11A-6745456, liberal dis- 
count. TRIANGLE MOTORS, 1598 Filat- 
bush Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


WE HAVE 1942 
CHEVROLET PARTS 


Doers, Trunk Lids. 
Upholstery, Hardware and 
Glass. 


40% to 60% OFF LIST. 
Write for free cemplete 
price list. 


COOPER-LEWIS 
CO., INC. 
238 Broadway 
Revere 51, Mass. 


sa EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WANTED USED METAL PARTS BINS. 
From 10 to 100 isetal parts bins, must 
be in first class condition. Write Bex 
481, c/o Automotive News, Detroft. 

WANTED USED WALKER LIFT com- 
plete with hoses and connections. State 
price. Write WHALLEY MOTORS, 105 
Goffe Street. New Haven, Conn. 


_____BQUIPMENT POR SALE 


BEAR WHEEL BALANCE. Bear Rack 
with 122 parts. Electrie Ventilating Fan. 
Porto Power Unit with Cabinet and 55 
attachments. Sun Motor Tester, San 
Combustion Tester for _ sale. Write 
BREPELD CHEVROLET CO., Trenten, 
Illinois. 

HOLMES ROAD KING WRECKER en 
404 Diamond T. Chassis, 8000 actual 
miles, $1975. One new Bean Headlight 
Tester, sacrifice, $98. MILLER MOTOR 
COMPANY, Gadsden, Alabama. 


AUCTION 


Every Tuesday -Rain or Shine 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


--For Dealers Only-- 
Come Buy !--Come Sell! 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


Kindly insert the following 
(1) or (3) editions of AvuToMmoTIvE 


tions. 
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from the start 
were equipped with 


MONROE 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 











THIS “WONDER” VEHICLE has amazed the 
entire world—it has constantly been used on the most MONROE 


hazardous missions by all the Allied Forces on every builds equipment for Tanks, Air- 
planes, Battleships Trucks and 


battle front. Motorcycle 


Monroe Shock Absorbers have proved that they 
can take it and function properly under all conditions 


—ice, rain... heat, cold...sand and mud. 


Toughness, endurance and stamina are built into 


every Monroe Shock Absorber. 
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